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A BANK NEEDS 


The Customer’s Point of View 


IR4, The public is bound to react favor- 
ably toward an institution that thinks 
of its comfort. That’s why you will 
find that easy access to clean, cool drinking 
water in a banking room will go far in mak- 
ing friends. The Kelvinator Pressure Type 
Cooler shown here is the last word in eff- 
cient, trouble-free, water cooling equipment 
and its beauty of line and finish lend distinc- 
tion anywhere. Obviously it is as good a 
stroke of business as supplying the same 
service to your employees—as you have 
probably always done. Why not capitalize 
on customer appreciation? Get a Kelvinator 
estimate of the really slight cost involved in 
thus building good will. You will find Kel- 
vinator capable of supplying your needs re- 
gardless of the size of your institution. Call 
on the Kelvinator dealer in your city 

or write us direct. . . KELVINATOR 

CORPORATION, 14250 Plymouth Road, 

Detroit, Michigan. Factories also in 

London, Ontario, and London, England. 
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The Copies Are on the Way © 


Sirs: The article on production credit by Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford in this month’s Burroughs Clearing House has been read here 
with a great deal of interest, and commented upon most favorably. 

We would appreciate your sending us ten extra copies of this 
issue. If there is a charge, please send the bill. 

Epwy B. Rerp, Director of Information, 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D. C. 





Is Our Mailing List Humiliated? 


_ Sirs: I am not a Miss as your letter indicated. I am six feet 
eight inches tall and I weigh nearly a ton. 


JessE B. HEarIN, President, 
Production Credit Corporation, New Orleans, La. 


° o 


The Material Was Not Copyrighted 


_ Sirs: Will you kindly advise if the advertising used in connec- 
tion with the article in the January issue under title, ‘‘Advertising 
N R A Charges to the Public” is copyrighted? 

This is an excellent article and part of the copy could be used 
to advantage in installation of service charges. Kindly advise 
if we would be permitted to use any part of this copy? 

F. E. Huripurt, Treasurer, 


The Jefferson Banking Company, Jefferson, Ohio 


One of the Realities of Banking 


Sirs: Asa oe reader of your wonderful and interesting 
magazine, I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith a copy of 
a letter that I received from one of our customers. This lady 
maintains a very substantial savings account with our bank, and 
writes a letter similar to the enclosed each month when she sends 
her monthly check for deposit. 

The clippings that she refers to were proofs of advertisements 
that we ran in our local newspaper, announcing that our bank 
had qualified for membership in the F. D. I. C. ‘ 

Jas. W. Wricut, Cashier, 
The Citizens-Waynesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


THE CUSTOMER'S LETTER 
Dear Sir: I am senden you this morning my check 

& saving a count book will you please kind sir send me three 
one dollars bills by early return mail as I need the money. 
Mr Wright I am special interest in knowing that the 
Citizens Waynesboro Bank & Trust Company are insurance 
&perfet safe I thank you so much for your kindness of 
senden the clippens from your paper. I feel as your bank 
is safe & I am glad of it how nice it is to be safety first 
now please give me credited on my book for 28 dollars & 
8 ct:. & send me the 3.00 early. Thank you for promp 
searves & kind favers. 

Yours trulys 
(Signed) Mrs. J 


Outstanding in the Field 


_ Stirs: I do not hesitate to say that your magazine is outstand- 

ing in the field of publications of this type, especially as it deals 

with concrete facts and experiences which are of practical value 

to anybody who wishes to know what is going on in the banking 

and financial world. 

A. Marcoux, Manager, 
The Montreal City & District Savings Bank, 

Montreal, Quebec 
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Small Loan Activities 


Sirs: I understand that in the last few months there have 
been some very enlightening articles concerning the small loan 
department, in which I am particularly interested. 

If possible, will you send the copies containing these articles 


to me? 
R. F. Friske, Cashier, 
The American National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Money Issue 


Sirs: Would it be possible for you to send me ten copies of 
the number of The Burroughs Clearing House containing the article 
“The Money Issue and Recovery.” I would like to use these 
copies in — on money and banking at the university. This 
article by Mr. Crawford is an excellent one and gives a fine 
summary of the money issue today. If ten copies is asking too 
much I shall be glad to receive any number you can spare. 

M. F. GaupIAn, 
Department of Economics, Political Science and Sociology, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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A word with its own peculiar significance in bank vernacular... 
“float”... something to be squeezed to the lowest possible figure in 
these days of narrow operating margins. 

In speeding collections . . . forwarding transit items by rail or air... 
Central United National Bank takes every advantage of the complete 
transportation facilities of the Cleveland area to cut down “float” for 
its correspondent banks. 

We invite additions to the new correspondent relationships which 


we have been privileged to enter into during the past year. 


OHIO’S LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
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SOLE TARIFF RULE 
ASKED OF CONGRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Power for Action In Negotia 
tions Held Vital to Re-estabe 
lishing Foreign Trade. 


Text of Tariff Bill and of Pres- 
ident’s message, Page 2. 


Tae New Yoru TIMES. 
NC , March 2.—Com 
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Suppose we look at the progress already made and attempt a glimpse into the future 


ForEIGN I RADE 


It will be much larger—Now is 
the time to think about financing 


says J. G. GEDDES 


Vice-president, The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Business men and bankers who 
have given thought to the subject 
are entirely aware of this situation. 


OR the past year bankers, busi- 
) ew men, and the administration 
have been concentrating on the 
rehabilitation of domestic commerce 








and industry. The subject needed this attention; the 
emphasis was unquestionably in the right place. Conse- 
quently we are experiencing improvement all along the line. 

But our nation cannot enjoy well-rounded financial 
health without foreign trade on a large scale. Our intensive 
industrial development necessitates this. Just as Great 
Britain’s early leadership in manufacturing forced her to 
develop an ever-increasing trade and become the world’s 
leading exporter of industrial products before the World 
War upset established relationships, our own later indus- 
trialization forced us to look beyond our boundaries for the 
business to keep our plants going. Intensive industrializa- 
tion and foreign trade must go hand in hand, else our 
economic health inevitably suffers. This is not theory; 
it is demonstrable fact. 


What is at least equally important, 
Washington is quite as alert to it. Those of us whose eyes 
stray overseas have recognized all along that the present 
administration attaches due significance to foreign trade. 
But from its first day in office the administration had its 
hands so overflowingly full with internal affairs that external 
trade matters were pushed into the background. After all, 
when your house is burning down you get busy to extinguish 
the fire before beginning to plan how you will fire-proof 
the building for future occupancy. 

For the past few weeks the signs of administration atten- 
tion to questions of foreign trade must have been unmistak- 
able even to the legendary man-on-the-street. Certainly 
they have been all over the newspaper front pages. For 
the first time in a long while, quotations of sterling, francs, 
and dollars in terms of one another have been popular news. 
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ized dollar. While 





the dollar was fluctu- 








AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Royal Bank serves Canadians both 
at hofme and abroad. In old London, 
for example,.a branch of The Bank, 
across the street from the Bank of 
England, gives efficient aid to Cana- 
dian enterprise and offers friendly 
services to Canadian visitors. 
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ating all over the 
graphs, it was extra- 
ordinarily difficult to 
do business with a 
foreign country. The 
customer did not 
wish to buy Ameri- 
can goods at a 
price in dollars, be- 
cause he had no way 
of knowing what the 
dollars would cost in 
terms of his own 
currency when the 
drafts would be pre- 
sented for collection. 
The American could 
not afford to price 
his goods in the 
foreign currency, be- 
cause he had no way 
of telling what the 
remittance would be 
worth by the time 
it reached his ac- 
count in his home- 
town bank. Fluctu- 
ations in foreign ex- 
change rates during 
the normal times are 
automatically brack- 
eted about 1 per cent 
on either side of nom- 
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Even if there were no profits in foreign trade 
financing, it would pay us as bankers to stimu- 
late profitable export and import business 


At a quick guess, fifty times as many 
Americans are today familiar with gold 
prices in dollars, and foreign exchange 
rates, as had ever even heard of these 
subjects six months ago. Yes, it has 
required no particular astuteness to 
realize that foreign trade is under 
attention at Washington. 


HAT really matters to bankers 
and business men is that recent 
steps in our monetary and financial 
programs have made it possible once 
more to get a two-way foreign trade 
flowing between the United States and 
other nations. And unless I read the 
portents wrongly, other steps are 
likely soon to be taken which will 
clear further obstructions from these 
channels. Once this is accomplished, 
the enterprising American business 
men who have something to sell abroad 
will fare forth to sell it. And here is 
where the banker comes in, if only he 
knows how, to his own profit and that of 
his exporting and importing customers. 
Before we go into that, suppose we 
have a look at the progress already 
made toward a resumption of foreign 
trade, and likewise attempt a few 
glimpses into the future progress likely 
to occur. First in line, and most 
essential of all, we now have a stabil- 


inal parity, because 
at these points it is 
cheaper to ship gold 
than to buy ex- 
change. But you 
know that set of facts as well as I do. 

Next in importance of results is the 
increased value of silver due to 
the administration’s monetary policy. 
Silver monetization, bimetallism, sym- 
metallism, call it what you will or pick 
whatever sub-variety you choose, is 
too technical a subject to enter into 
here. Likewise it is an unsafe subject, 
like arguing religion, for it seems to by- 
pass the intellect and land in the 
emotions of about one banker out of 
three. So I shall sidestep both the 
technicalities and any discussion of 
the merits or demerits of silver as a 
monetary base. Steps already taken 
amount, in effect, to a partial remone- 
tization of silver. And signs point to 
further progress in this direction. No 
matter whether we think that this is 
the sole hope of the country’s financial 
salvation or is the sure road to financial 
hell-fire, the effects on foreign trade 
strike me as beyond argument. 

Except in some isolated classes of 
industry where our manufacturers lead 
the world by great lengths —auto- 
mobiles and motion pictures spring to 
mind as examples —it is most unlikely 
that we shall sell as large a volume of 
industrial products as formerly to our 
old markets in Europe. Post-war 
Europe is industrialized far beyond its 
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development in.1914. British manu- 
facturers have modernized, cut costs, 
and enjoy, at this writing, every foreign 
exchange advantage that we do. 
Continental Europe has industrialized 
beyond the dreams of twenty years 
ago, most of the plants are modern, 
wages are low, factories have taken 
advantage of the best American manu- 
facturing practice and in many in- 
stances were designed by American 
industrial engineers. The best in- 
formed opinion of this country is that 
the European markets will not prove 
large for some time. 


MAJOR markets still open to us are 

principally Latin America and the 
Orient, on which Japan has no such 
lien as superficial thinking often be- 
lieves. These are essentially silver 
countries, and as such their buying 
power is tremendously increased even 
by what has already occurred in our 
silver program. Consider, if you will, 
the family hoards of silver throughout 
the Orient —so great as to defy accurate 
estimate, but of a certainty a tremen- 
dous aggregate and widely dispersed. 
Talk to any California banker about 
the careful watch kept on silver prices 
by the Chinese of his state, and their 
activity in shipping silver back home 
when prices are favorable. Inevitably 
you get the picture of what silver 
means to the wealth of Orientals. 
Already silver has risen in purchasing 
power in the American market. The 
Oriental whose silver hoardings would 
previously permit him to buy one 
package of American cigarettes per 
week without extravagance, or one 
gallon of kerosene, is now able to buy 
much more liberally. When and if 
the value of silver rises still further in 
this country, his silver should be worth 
still more, his living standards in terms 
of American goods will increase, the 
effect on our foreign trade will be 
material. 

Lower tariffs seem in the ofling, by 
all the Washington news. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull was, during his 
Senate years, the outstanding cham- 
pion of the fact—which: somehow 
seemed to elude many otherwise clear 
thinkers —that foreign trade is possible 
only if it is really trade, the exchange 
of commodities between or among 
nations. Our tariffs stand at heights 
which shut off all but a trickle of the 
normal flow of foreign goods into this 
country and of our goods into other 
countries, for the foreigner has only 
three options for paying when he buys 
of us: he can ship us some of his goods; 
he can ship us gold; or, he can borrow 
in our money markets and thus in 
essence pay us with his paper promises. 
The flow of gold has been so impeded 
that for all practical purposes it is out, 
and even as this is written it seems 
probable that those nations which 
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have permitted the shipment of gold 
may forbid it. The market for foreign 
bonds no longer exists, for reasons 
which need not be detailed to any 
banker who had a few Brazils or 
Germans in his bond lockers not to 
mention the recent Senate bill which 
forbids private loans to defaulting 
nations. As for shipping us goods, the 
poor fellow simply can get but few of 
his products over our borders at a 
price which our people will pay. 


I‘ looks from Washington as if Secre- 

tary Hull and other clear thinkers 
on foreign relations have finally man- 
aged to make their influence felt, to 
the extent of getting lower tariffs on 
the administration agenda. These 
will undoubtedly be tied in with some 
form of quota system, on which we 
have already seen a start in the permit 
system for foreign wines and liquors. 
Then we shall be all set for a rational 
handling of foreign trade which will 
permit a free flow of goods between 
ourselves and other nations with due 
regard for our national welfare. 

So much for the changes, either 
accomplished or apparently impending, 
which will permit the rebuilding of the 
foreign trade of American manufac- 
turers. The banker enters the picture 
very importantly, both from the stand- 
point of his own profits and the profits 
of the exporting and importing Ameri- 


can firms. Nor is this a problem 
exclusively of the banks on the sea- 
boards. Within the next few years it 
should reach a great many inland 
bankers. Within the past years, 
foreign flags on small freighters have 
been appearing occasionally in Great 
Lakes harbors. Whether or not the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway reaches 
final negotiations, it is .a fact that 
foreign trade financing is becoming 
a matter of growing importance to 
bankers in Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee,. Duluth, and a 
good many other Great Lakes ports 
which will see direct shipments in 
increasing volume. Completion of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is practi- 
cally with us, so that manufacturers 
along the Mississippi and its principal 
tributaries are today shipping by 
water for trans-shipment at Gulf ports 
—and the practice will undoubtedly 
grow as foreign trade revives. It is not 
a far cry until banks in Davenport and 
Cincinnati and LaSalle, Illinois, may 
find themselves face to face with 
problems of foreign financing which 
hitherto have been purely academic 
questions in their lives. 

If I may speak frankly, most banks 
in the interior cities have by short- 
sighted policy not only impeded the 
development of foreign trade by their 
customers but also have stood in the 
light of their own profits. At a liberal 
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estimate, not more than a few dozen 
banks in the United States have foreign 
departments equipped and willing to 
do a_ real foreign banking business. 
The number of banks with so-called 
foreign departments which have really 
handled only the buying and selling 
of foreign exchange is, of course, many 
times this figure. But aside from the 
handful of real foreign departments, 
American banks have neither under- 
stood the advantages to themselves of 
financing foreign trade, nor grasped 
the opportunities at their doors. Which 
is why, of course, the profitable foreign 
financing has tended to concentrate 
itself in a dozen seaboard banks and a 
very few large institutions in the 
interior. 


BUSINESS men of this country have 

long since learned that the way to 
earn large aggregate profits is by selling 
their goods and services at prices low 
enough to permit the public to do 
business with them. Most bankers 
who have been willing to handle foreign 
trade financing have done so only on 
a high-price scale, usually either by 
permitting the customer to handle his 
own foreign sales on his open line of 
credit or else by discounting the 
foreign drafts at commercial rates. 
Since foreign buyers outside the spe- 
cialty fields are usually shrewd, close 
traders the differential (See page 25) 




















S.S. Seuna Lines, modern cargo 
carrier in 
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A TAMPA “HOUSE FLAG” 
SAILS THE SEVEN SEAS 


© About the time South Florida's Finn more important Gulf and Adantic 
Bank was established, a new “house shipping centers, 
fing” sailed out tosea. Dr. H. T. Lykes Thee ‘ i 
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Trade Winds? 
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—Geio the TRADE WINDS» 


Is overseas trade coming out of the doldrums into the 


Our Foreign Department has had a marked increase in 
the number of drafts for collection, representing export of 
goods, which seems to indicate that Foreign Trade Winds 
are beginning to blow fair for our community. 

Our Foreign Department has the experience and the 
facilities to help you in matters concerning overseas 
credits, collections and exchange. Interviews can always 
be arranged to meet your convenience. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
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flect has become one of 67 ships of station om the trade routes of the 
approximately $00,000 tons, serving world, Keeping pace, The First Na- 
shippers to the United King:lom, Con- tional has acquired « 


tinental Europe, Mediterranean porte, facilities to serve Tampa's 


the Levant and Near East, Chins, shipping industry. 
Japan, the Philippines, the Canal 

Zone, Colombia, Veneauels, Haiti, 

Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

And from one “home port™ the Lykes 

Brothers steamship interests have be- 
come established in several of the 


1883 ° South Florida’s First Bank e 193% 
Franklin and Madison Streets * + 





The groundwork of this foreign trade is being laid right now in the form of orders or requests for prices which are 





coming to your local manufacturers 
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International News Photo 


Leo J. Crowley, recently appointed chair- 
man of the F DIC takes the oath of office 
from Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 


EDERAL insurance of bank de- 
FH posits will have been in effect for 

three months at the beginning of 
April. It is hardly long enough to 
justify a final verdict as to the wisdom 
of Congress in enacting the law. 
Enough time has elapsed, however, to 
take stock of the situation and to plan 
for the future. 

It is obvious that the insurance 
system has become firmly intrenched. 
Sponsors look upon the results thus 
far with satisfaction. Skeptics have 
little upon which to base criticism. 

The temporary insurance system, 
under which deposits up to $2,500 are 
insured, national and state member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
qualifying automatically for member- 
ship and non-member banks requiring 
examination, will remain in effect for 
a year beyond the contemplated six 
months period. 

Before the 


permanent system is 
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onths of 


effective, the date 
of which under 
legislation pend- 
ing in Congress 
early in March 
with administra- 
tion approval is 
postponed to July 
1, 1935, a reshap- 
ing of essential 
provisions of the 
act is in prospect. This will take place 
at next winter’s session of Congress by 
which time a year’s experience will 
furnish a basis for intelligent action. 

Whether the use of the word insur- 
ance in connection with the system is 
warranted has been a moot question. 
Opponents of any form of guaranty of 
bank deposits have contended that the 
risks were not insurable on an actuarial 
basis. Advocates have argued that a 
method of insuring against bank 
failures can be worked out as soundly 
as insurance against any of the 
numerous uncertainties in which life, 
fire and casualty companies specialize. 

As officials of the federal bank 
deposit insurance corporation now 
view the situation after a_ limited 
experience they think that it should 
be possible to prepare a plan by which 
the banks will pay an annual premium. 
This plan would be embodied in 
amendments to the permanent pro- 


Deposit 
INSURANCE 


With the temporary plan 

extended F DIC officials 

study the possibilities of 

permanent insurance based 
on annual premiums 


by 
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visions of the bank deposit insurance 
sections of the banking act of 1933. 
Under such a plan the system would 
be placed on a basis which would be 
predicated on actuarial computations. 

Directors of the corporation have 
been especially interested in an address 
by William P. Chapman, a New York 
bank attorney, before the savings 
division of the American Bankers 
Association on January 2. Mr. Chap- 
man, dealing with the interest of 
mutual savings banks in the question 
of bank deposit insurance, made exten- 
sive calculations to determine the 
probable results if such a system had 
been in operation in past years. He 
held bank deposit insurance to be 
sound on an actuarial basis. From his 
studies he concluded that an annual 
contribution of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of deposits of all banks over a 
long period would have accumulated 
a fund sufficient to meet even the 
wholesale collapse of the recent de- 
pression period. 

Mr. Chapman made comprehensive 
tabulations showing the effect of an 
annual payment by banks from 1864, 
the date of the founding of the 
national bank system, down to June 30, 
1932. He assumed the payment of an 
annual assessment or premium of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of total 


deposits as of each June 30, continuing 
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the assessments until a fund was 
accumulated amounting to 2% per 
cent of total deposits and maintaining 
it at that level. 

During the whole period he found 
only eleven years in which the pay- 
ments into the fund would not have 
exceeded by a large amount the charges 
against the fund. The charges against 
the fund were computed on the theory 
that losses of banks which failed 
would average 40 per cent of total 
liabilities. 

Except for the eleven years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chapman, even a previously 
accumulated reserve would have been 
unnecessary. Of these eleven years 
five were grouped in the post Civil War 
period from 1872 to 1878. One of the 
other six was 1884, which was a year 
of severe panic. One was the year 
1893 in which took place one of the 
worst panics in the history of the 
country. One was the year 1897, 
which was the last year of a long 
decline in general business conditions. 
One was the year 1908 which followed 
the severe crisis that occurred in the 
fall of 1907. The other two were the 
disastrous years of the present depres- 
sion, 1931 and 1932. As his tabulations 
extended only to June 30, 1932, they 
did not include the complete break- 
down of 1933, ultimate losses of which 
are still uncertain. 

Mr. Chapman recommended that 
the deposit insurance law be amended 
to provide for an annual contribution 
of at least one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
deposits of commercial banks until a 
fund amounting to 2% per cent of 
total deposits has been accumulated. 

The United States would guarantee 
the payment of any deficiency in the 
fund in the-event of the happening of 
any unusual calamity under Mr. Chap- 
man’s proposal. 


WITH respect to the mutual savings 
banks it was Mr. Chapman’s 
opinion that theyshould join the present 
temporary insurance fund but that 
they should seek an amendment which 
would reduce their assessment below 
that applying to the ordinary com- 
mercial banks. He calculated that in 
sixty-nine years savings banks had 
contributed less than 1 per cent of 
total bank losses and that they should 
therefore be treated as a special risk 
with a much smaller annual premium. 
Another of Mr. Chapman’s recom- 
mendations was that a _ reasonable 
limit should be placed upon the rates 
of the charges that may be assessed 
upon the banks that are members of 
the insurance fund within any period 
of one year, two years and three years. 
Some modification of the provisions 
of the law relating to assessments under 
the permanent fund seems certain 
when Congress reviews the situation 
next winter. It was because of objec- 





© International 
DIRECTOR J. F. T. O’CONNOR 


‘Certainly many of the risks assumed 
(by insurance companies) are more 
hazardous and less susceptible of accurate 
determination than losses by banks.”’ 





© Harris & Ewing 
DIRECTOR E. G. BENNETT 


‘*‘We have not had to pay out any of the 

corporation’s funds. The directors 

naturally are pleased with its success 
to date.’’ 


tionable assessment requirements that 
the banks of the country have approved 
the extension of the period of the 
temporary fund for another year as 
provided in the legislation recom- 
mended to Congress by President 
Roosevelt. 

Under the temporary fund provi- 
sions the banks are subject to an 
assessment equal to one-half of 1 per 
cent of the deposits which are insured 
under the $2,500 limitation. One-half 
of this assessment was called for when 
the insurance fund became effective 
on January 1. 

While the temporary fund remains in 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR A. H. VANDENBERG 


“Less than 30 per cent of the banking 
resources are involved in this protection 
of 97 per cent of the depositors.”’ 





© Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE H. B. STEAGALL 


‘*Experience shows that over any ex- 

tended period total losses to depositors 

in the United States have not reached 
serious proportions.”’ 


effect each bank may be subject to 
only one additional assessment in an 
amount not exceeding the total amount 
theretofore paid by it. When the 
permanent fund becomes effective the 
banks receive a refund of any amount 
remaining after meeting administrative 
expenses and losses. 

The bill which was introduced by 
Senator Duncan Fletcher of Florida, 
chairman of the Senate banking and 
currency committee, and by Repre- 
sentative Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the House banking 
and currency committee, after Con- 
gressional leaders, directors (See page 22) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


- FAIR CODES for 


But what is fair ? 


This article is an 


answer... by the chairman of the 
code committee of Chicago district 


by JOHN J. ANTON 


Vice-president, First National Bank of Chicago, and Chairman, 
Code Committee of Group One, Illinois ‘Bankers Association 


to convince bankers of the 

inherent soundness of service 
charges, or of the fact that they are 
inevitably to become part 
of the standard banking 
practice of the United 
States. Throughout this 
country the various 
groups and associations 
are at work on their 
schedules of service 
charges for use under 
the code. The major 
emphasis should now be 
on setting up these 
schedules so that they 
will work out to the 
best interests of every- 
one concerned. 

As in most business 
transactions, the best interests of the 
various parties are not basically in 
conflict. Rather they are identical. 
For the banks, that schedule of charges 
will be best which can be justified to 
the customers without equivocation or 
lack of frankness. The ideal plan is 
one which is fair to everyone: it will 
not load excessive charges on any 
customers just because the traffic can 
conceivably bear them; it will charge 
each customer, large or small, a fair 
price for service rendered —enough to 
cover the cost of the service and a fair 
profit thereon. Thus the interests of 
the banks, of the customers, and of the 
general public will be best served. 

Before proceeding further along this 
line of thought, let us try to outline 
our field. We are primarily concerned, 
by definition of the code authority, 
with “compensating the banks on 
checking accounts, either in the form 
of adequate balances or charges.” 
And this from the standpoint of the 
banks is excellent common sense. The 
bulk of all possible revenue dollars 
from charges is obviously in making 


N* longer should it be necessary 





JOHN J. ANTON 


checking accounts pay their way. The 
income from miscellaneous charges can- 
not conceivably be of comparable im- 
portance, except in isolated instances. 
Observation of public 
reaction to many of the 
detailed schedules of 
miscellaneous charges 
formulated last autumn 
forces anyone to con- 
clude that the effort to 
derive a revenue from 
all these odds and ends 
of bank service may 
cause far more resent- 
ment and ill-will than 
the resulting revenue is 
worth. If miscellaneous 
services are either a 
nuisance or a source of 
major expense to a 
given bank, this is a problem for 
decision by the management of that 
bank. In general, banks are entirely 
competent to cope with their miscel- 
laneous service problems without group 
decision. 


UNLESS their present attitude is al- 

tered unexpectedly, code authorities 
will expect actual cost figures to be 
submitted parallel to the proposed 
service charges in schedules as they 
may be adopted. Regardless of the 
purpose of the authorities in making 
this demand, and regardless of the 
uses to which these figures will be put, 
this will unavoidably exert a healthful 
influence. Too many bankers do not 
know their costs. Too many service 
charge plans in pre-N R A days were 
set up either by guesswork or by gauging 
what the traffic would bear —which is 
one reason why a good many such 
plans were subsequently abandoned. 
Unless a schedule of charges bears a 
reasonable relation to actual costs, it 
cannot be sustained against customer 
opposition. Because the code regula- 





tions compel the banker to figure his 
costs, these errors of the past are less 
likely to recur. 

Figuring costs of a bank is not a 
difficult nor abstruse task. The basic 
division, as most bankers know, is 
into two headings: Capital charges; 
Operating charges. While this is not 
the technical definition, capital charges 
might be explained as those charges 
arising from efforts directed to the 
interests of the bank itself. By the 
same informal plan, operating charges 
may be defined as those resulting from 
giving the customers the services aris- 
ing from their dealings. As good an 
example of capital charge as may be 
found is new business promotion, 
something in which the existing cus- 
tomers have no earthly interest. 
Typical examples of operating charges 
are brought to mind by the three sub- 
headings under this classification: 
activity; loans and investments; ac- 
count maintenance. In a large bank 
in a large city it may pay to go into 
minute cost-accounting detail. In the 
very small cross-roads banks the 
problem is ordinarily so simple that an 
officer can work it out in a very short 
time. In the middle-sized banks, which 
make up the backbone of the nation’s 
banking system, the problem is midway 
between these others, and is still com- 
paratively simple. Suppose we touch 


the high spots of how costs can be 
determined in such a bank. 

When you come to analyze the cost 
of handling accounts, the first task is 
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to dissect out those expenses properly 
chargeable to these. It is not neces- 
sary to get the totals accurate to the 
last penny, since eventually they must 
be divided by the total number of 
items to yield the per-item cost. Soa 
close approximation is accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. 

Step One is to find the share of 
employees’ and officers’ time charge- 
able to the commercial department — 
easily arrived at by having every officer 
and employee keep a time record for 
a test period, say a week. Then it isa 
very simple computation to discover 
how many dollars of payroll have gone 
into handling commercial accounts. 
Similarly with supplies, building space, 
electricity, and so on. Dividing each 
figure into commercial and otherwise, 
accurately enough to yield a shrewd 
approximation, gives the total com- 
mercial department expense. 

Meanwhile, of course, you have 
been having a few counts made of 
adding machine tapes to ascertain the 
number of commercial items handled. 
This should be divided into types of 
items; and the costs described in the 
paragraph above should be divided 
into reasonably accurate approxima- 
tions under the same headings. In 
some banks it may be enough to 
divided the items into two classes: 
checks drawn; and, items deposited: 
Usually it is advisable to subdivide 
items deposited into the two major 
classes of: local (or clearing-house); 
and transit. The reason for this is 





Weigh These Points ; 


1—THEORY OF CHARGES 


That schedule of charges will be best which can be justified to customers 
without equivocation or lack of frankness. The ideal plan is one which 


is fair to everyone. 
2—BASIC COSTS 


Code authorities will expect actual cost figures to be submitted parallel 
to the proposed service charges in schedules as they may be adopted. 


3—COMPUTATION 


From average balance, deduct reserve requirements. Deduct float. 
From the earnings on this balance, deduct item charges and account 
maintenance, and arrive at profit or loss. 


4—PITFALLS 


Flat charges. Failing to take float into consideration. Using minimum 
balances rather than average balances. 


5—EXTENT OF CHARGES 


Public reaction to detailed schedules of charges last autumn forces any- 
one to conclude that the effort to derive a revenue from all odds and ends 
of bank service may cause more resentment and ill-will than the resulting 
revenue is worth. 


6—ADVERTISING 


It might be well not to rush into print with details until a code is 
accepted. Regulations provide a month between acceptance and 
putting codes into effect—and a lot of good selling can be done in a month. 





~  %—SUPPORTING RECORDS 


Unless a schedule of charges bears a reasonable relation to actual costs, 
it cannot be sustained against customer opposition. 








that checks drawn on your bank cost a 
good deal more to handle than do 
checks deposited. Likewise, because 
of numerous operating points not 
essential to detail here (for instance, 
postage, and added detail that must 
be written in on letters) transit items 
are materially more expensive to 
handle than are local or clearing-house 
items. Dividing the number of items 
in each of these three classifications 
into the respective totals of commercial 
department expense yields the per-item 
cost in each class of item. 

Next figure what earnings should be 
credited to a customer in analyzing his 
account. This depends on earning 
balance, and is uniformly the same for 
each hundred dollars of average earn- 
ing balance throughout the bank. To 


arrive at the earnings per hundred 


dollars, float must be figured, which 
leaves the deposit money involved in 


loans and investments. Deducting from 
the gross interest the expense that it 
entails will show the profit and loss on 
the account. 


FOR simplicity of computation in 

arriving at the average earning rate 
it is perhaps easiest to follow this 
routine: From the interest take the 
loaning costs (loaning time of officers, 
time of note teller, anything that 
applies to loans and investments) to 
arrive at net interest earned. Divide 
the result by total earning assets. The 
result will be the percentage which is 
the net earning rate. 

Assume now that the earning rate 
applicable to customers’ average bal- 
ances is $4.52 per hundred dollars per 
year, approximately 4% per cent. 
Suppose the customer carries an 


average balance of $400. From this 
(See page 26) 


first deduct reserve, say 
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[ Written at Washington, D. C., March 15, 1934 ] 


New Legislation Provides Federal 
Action Against Bank Robbers 


A bill to provide punishment for robbing national 
banks and member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
and for acts of violence therewith is one of a group of 
measures drafted by the Department of Justice as part of a 
campaign against crime. This bill, S. 2841, has been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator H. F. Ashurst of 
Arizona, chairman of the committee on judiciary. Like 
the other bills in the group it is designed to supplement 
state laws and does not seek to reserve exclusive jurisdic- 
tion for Federal Courts. 

“This bill is based upon the theory that there is no 
logical reason why the Federal Government should not 
protect the institutions in which it is interested from 
robbery by force and violence equally as well as in matters 
of defalcation, embezzlement and the like,” said Attorney- 
General Homer Cummings. “Moreover, the serious crimes 
thus sought to be dealt with are frequently committed 
by gangsters who operate habitually from state to state.” 

The bill provides that “‘whoever, not being entitled to 
the possession of property belonging to, or in the care, 
custody, control, management, or possession of, any 
bank, takes and carries away, or attempts to take and 
carry away, such property from any place (1) without the 
consent of such bank, or (2) with the consent of such bank 
obtained by the offender by any trick, artifice, fraud, or 
false or fraudulent representation, with intent to convert 
such property to his use or to the use of any individual, 
association, partnership, or corporation, other than such 
bank, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than ten years, or both.” 
The same penalty is provided for anyone who “breaks 
into, or attempts to break into, any building or part thereof 
used as a place of business by any bank, with intent to 
commit in such building or part thereof so used any offense 
defined by this act, or any felony under any law of the 
United States or under any law of the state, district, 
territory or possession where such building is located.” 

A fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years, or both, is provided as penalty 
for anyone who “by force and violence, or by putting in 
fear, feloniously takes, or feloniously attempts to take, 
from the person or presence of another any property 
belonging to, or in the care, custody, control, management, 
or possession of, any bank.” 

The penalty for any who “in committing, or in attempt- 
ing to commit, any offense defined in subsection (a) of this 
section (the clause just quoted), assaults any person, or 
puts in jeopardy the life of any person by the use of a 
dangerous weapon” is a fine of not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not less than 
five years nor more than twenty-five years, or both. 


Anyone who in committing any of the offenses named 
in the bill or in avoiding or attempting to avoid apprehen- 
sion of the commission of such offense “kills any person, 
or forces any person to accompany him without the con- 
sent of such person” shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than ten years or by death. 

The term “bank” as used in the bill includes ‘“‘any 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System, and any 
bank, banking association, trust company, savings bank, 
or other banking institution organized or operating under 
the laws of the United States.” 


Bank Check Tax Would Be Repealed 
January 1, 1935, by House Provision 


As passed by the House of Representatives and pending 
in the Senate finance committee the $258,000,000 revenue 
bill, which deals chiefly with administrative provisions 
applicable to income taxes, repeals the bank check tax of 
the 1932 act, effective January 1, 1935. 

The only comment in the report from the ways and 
means committee to the House in connection with the bank 
check tax was a paragraph at the very bottom of the 
voluminous document. Its full text was: 

“Section 606. Termination of bank check tax: Under 
existing law, the tax of two cents imposed upon bank 
checks will expire on June 30, 1935. It is believed that this 
tax has a detrimental effect on business recovery. How- 
ever, in view of the present condition of the government 
finances, it is the opinion of the committee that it is not 
advisable to terminate the tax immediately. On the other 
hand, it is felt that the government finances will justify 
the termination of this tax on December 31, 1934. This 
section of the bill will result in the termination of the tax 
on that date.” 

Representative R. L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
chairman of the ways and means committee, was largely 
instrumental in obtaining the adoption of the repeal 
provision. The Treasury Department made no recom- 
mendation. Unless the Treasury asks the Senate finance 
committee to continue the tax the prospect is for retention 
of the House repeal provision. 


Production Credit Loans To Be 
Made on Business Basis 


In signing a bill enacted by Congress for $40,000,000 
for emergency crop production loans for 1934 President 
Roosevelt said he did so on the theory that it is proper “‘to 
taper off the crop loan system rather than to cut it off 
abruptly.” He said the 1934 loan should be considered as 


the last of its kind. 
The production credit division of the farm credit 
administration in providing for the handling of this money 
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has sought to impress the President’s policy upon farmers. 
The bill was passed by Congress at the insistence of mem- 
bers who contended that many farmers were unable to 
qualify for production loans under the production credit 
associations of the farm credit administration. The loans 
under the permanent machinery are intended to be well 
secured and on a strictly business basis. The farmers must 
belong to the production credit associations and must offer 
security in addition to liens on growing crops. The 
emergency crop production loans on the other hand had 
their origin in situations occasioned by drought and other 
acts of nature and were primarily intended as a measure of 
relief. The farmers have been required to furnish only a 
lien on growing crops. The loss to the government has 
been considerable. The expense of administration has 
often exceeded interest received. 

The policy as laid down by the President does not 
contemplate that production loans shall no longer be avail- 
able but rather that loans on flimsy security shall hereafter 
be avoided. 


Industrial Intermediate Credit Banks 
Would Provide Capital Loans 


With Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation prodding the banks for a reluctance 
to make loans to industry, government officials have been 
devoting considerable attention to the question of addi- 
tional credits of this character. 

President Roosevelt and members of the federal 
advisory council of the Federal Reserve System have 
shown sympathetic interest in a proposal by Governor 
Eugene Black of the Federal Reserve Board for the estab- 
lishment of industrial intermediate credit banks. Under 
the tentative scheme there would be twelve of these banks, 
attached to the twelve Federal Reserve banks. Govern- 
ment capital would be provided. 

The industrial banks are intended primarily to furnish 
capital loans to small industries. The need of five-year 
loans of this kind is held to be especially pronounced. 
Stagnation in the capital market is said to make it impos- 
sible for small and medium-sized industries to float securities. 

Besides the formation of industrial intermediate credit 
banks it has been suggested that the operations of mortgage 
loan companies under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be stimulated, that federal charters be granted to 
industrial finance banks to which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would provide some capital and that 
the corporation be authorized to participate in under- 
writings. 

Numerous bills have been introduced in Congress for 
direct loans to industry. One measure by Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York would authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to issue notes of indebted- 
ness to the amount of $1,000,000,000 for participation in 
commercial and industrial loans through banks. The 
participation would be to the extent of 80 per cent of the 
face amount of the loans. The loans would range from 
$1,000 to $25,000. A bill by Representative James G. 
Scrugham of Nevada would authorize the establishment by 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of a regional 
industrial credit corporation in each of the federal land 
bank districts with a capital of $10,000,000 or more. These 
institutions would make direct loans to mining, manu- 
facturing, processing and distributing companies and to 
individuals. 


First Export-Import Bank Chartered 
to Finance Foreign Trade 
With George N. Peek, former agricultural adjustment 


administrator and now foreign trade adviser to the Presi- 
dent at the head, the organization of special banks to aid 
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in the financing of exports, especially of farm products, has 
been in progress. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington has been 
chartered in the District of Columbia to finance trade with 
Soviet Russia. A separate export bank was announced 
for Cuba and a third for other foreign countries. 

The Export-Import Bank was organized by executive 
order of the President. Its initial capital is $11,000,000 of 
which the President provided $1,000,000 from an emer- 
gency fund and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$10,000,000, the former being common stock and the latter 
preferred. As additional capital is needed it can be had 
through the purchase of more preferred stock by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or by the bank 
borrowing from the corporation or from other banks. 

While this bank has general banking powers it will, 
unless otherwise ordered by the President, confine its 
operation solely to trade with Russia. The bank has power 
to endorse or guarantee all or part of such transactions. 

The directorate of the bank includes officials of the 
Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture and Treas- 
ury and of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


President Recommends Guaranty of 
Principal on H O L C Bonds 


Following the precedent set in providing a government 
guaranty of the principal as well as interest on the $2,000,- 
000,000 of farm’ mortgage refinancing bonds President 
Roosevelt proposed to Congress a federal guaranty of the 
$2,000,000,000 of home mortgage refinancing bonds. 

The bill, H. R. 8403, introduced by Representative 
Steagall following submission of a special message by the 
President, provides that bonds issued by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation shall be “fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed, both as to interest and principal, by the United 
States, and such guaranty shall be expressed on the face 
thereof.”” Such bonds shall be lawful investments and 
may be accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust and 
public funds, the investment or deposit of which is under 
the control of the government. 

While the bill does not guarantee the bonds already 
outstanding it provides that holders of such bonds may 
within six months exchange them for guaranteed bonds. 


Use of Government Bonds as Backing 
for Reserve Notes Is Continued 


The so-called Glass-Steagall Act, originally enacted in 
February 1932 during the Hoover administration, under 
which it was made possible for the Federal Reserve banks 
to use government bonds in lieu of eligible paper as back- 
ing for Federal Reserve notes, was extended by action of 
Congress upon its expiration on March 3. Under the new 
law the authority is continued for one year with permission 
to the President to extend it for two additional years. 

While the situation as to gold has changed greatly 
since the enactment of this device for economizing the use 
of gold it was regarded by Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities as desirable to continue it in effect. If it had 
not been extended it would have been necessary to sub- 
stitute gold for about $570,000,000 of government securities 
behind Federal Reserve notes. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act there must be a mini- 
mum of 40 per cent gold cover for Federal Reserve notes. 
The remaining 60 per cent might be either gold or eligible 
paper. In view of a shortage of eligible paper a very large 
amount of gold in excess of the required minimum was 
necessary in the early part of 1932 when a foreign drain 
upon our gold stocks was threatened. The effect of the 
Glass-Steagall Act was to fortify domestic gold stocks and 
facilitate the credit expansion which was initiated at about 
that time through open market operations. 
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This building was 
completely over- 
hauled and redeco- 
rated, even to the 
installation of new 
stoves and electric 
refrigerators. Occu- 
pancy increased at 
once, and for past 
year has been main- 
tained at 92 per cent 
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How one bank with 1,600 buildings 
under its supervision modernizes 
and manages investment properties 


HERE is one feature of receiver- 
ships which is inherent in all 
types of properties, whether they 
be tea rooms, turkish baths, railroads 
or real estate properties. That is, that 
the properties are run down both 
physically and financially; every last 
cent of revenue has been extracted 
from them and the properties them- 
selves have been allowed to deteriorate 
to the point of absolute decrepitude. 
Taxes are unpaid, wages and salaries 
are usually in arrears and of course 
capital obligations are in default. There 
is no question about it; properties are 
pretty sick when they finally reach the 
receiver. Sometimes they are worse 
than sick—they are so nearly dead 
that it is a serious question whether to 
spend the last dollar for a pulmotor or a 
coffin. 
Prior to 1929 receiverships of real 
estate properties were the exception. 


For one thing, the financing of large 
apartment house buildings in which 
the mortality has been unusually high, 
is of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. For another, the rising rents 
made possible by the whoopee era 
enabled the properties to pay operating 
expenses and still show a small profit 
on the investment in spite of heavy 
depreciation and obsolescence charges. 
As purchasing power declined and 
rents dropped the owners and opera- 
tors of a large number of these prop- 
erties were faced with receivership. 


HE same situation obtained, but to a 

lesser degree, with business proper- 
ties, with small apartment buildings 
of the walk-up type and even with 
single family dwellings. 

It is not alone in connection with 
receiverships that the problem of re- 
habilitation presents itself. Every 





bank, every -trust company, every 
mortgage loaning institution, in fact 
every mortgagee, individual or corpo- 
rate, who has found it necessary to take 
over real estate in default is faced with 
the same situation. The question is a 
recurrent one, also, with real estate 
management concerns acting as prop- 
erty agents. 

There are four procedures possible 
whenever a piece of improved city real 
estate finds its way into the hands of a 
creditor: 

1. The management may be con- 
tinued without any outlay for repairs 
or improvements, the entire net oper- 
ating revenue being used to reduce the 
amount of the unfortunate investment 
as rapidly as possible. 

2. The property may be rehabili- 
tated to the extent that is necessary in 
order to retain the present tenants and 
secure new ones, perhaps at an in- 
creased rental for the increased occu- 
pancy. 

3. The building may be abandoned 
temporarily, pending better rental con- 
ditions, the windows boarded up, 


plumbing disconnected and all fixtures 
removed and stored. 

4. The building may be razed in 
order to reduce the assessed valuation 
and save taxes, and the land rented 
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for automobile parking purposes or 
left idle. 

Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
operating or supervising some 1,600 
buildings in various capacities, is con- 
fronted constantly with the problem 
of which of these courses to pursue. No 
general policy can be said to obtain 
except, possibly, to get the greatest 
possible income from the property 
without undue depletion of the capital 
investment. 

Each holding becomes an individual 
problem, and as the properties are of all 
types, from large furnished apartment 
hotels along the gold coast to hovels in 
the “back of the yards” district, each 
problem must be analyzed from many 
angles. 

How old is the building? What is the 
rent-paying capacity of the district? 
Is the size of the rentable units that in 
greatest demand in that locality? Is 
the neighborhood on the upgrade or 
will it soon be one of the devastated 
areas? To what extent must the prop- 
erty be improved to attract tenants? 
Are we in that portion of the real estate 
cycle when increasing rents are indi- 
cated or has the bottom not yet been 
reached? What type and nationality 
of tenants must we cater to? 

Does rehabilitation pay? Let us ex- 


amine some figures taken from our files 
covering various types of properties. 

Located in a poor section of the 
Lawndale district, which is composed 
largely of two and three flat buildings 
in an area of low rents, is a three-story- 
and-basement brick building about 17 
years old, containing six four-room 
apartments. Prior to its transfer to us, 
in September, 1933, the property had 
been allowed to deteriorate to the point 
where all of the tenants had left. The 
janitor had been discharged, the water 
had been shut off, and,the premises 
were constantly subject to destruction 
by vandals. 


T was determined that here was a 

case for rehabilitation, to secure an 
income sufficient to cover operating 
expenses and to preserve the invest- 
ment until such time as a profit could 
be shown. 

Accordingly, in November, 1933, the 
following work was ordered and com- 
pleted: 


Recoating of roof and repairing 


gutters and downspouts........ $ 75.00 
Glazing and carpenter work....... 187.00 
Iss clenlss ARS e6 dies ss en 22.00 
ey ee eee 20.00 
New window shades............. 40.10 


Decorating. interior and exterior. . 260.00 
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This fifty-year-old 
building was oper- 
ated at a loss for 
many years. A mod- 
ernizing program, 
the extent of which 
is seen by comparing 
upper and lower 
floors and the new 
lobby, put it back 
on a paying basis 


Two new gas ranges, refinishing 





a Se are $ 65.00 
SS eee 27.00 
Advertising and sign............. 5.75 
Miscellaneous hardware.......... 11.50 

$713.35 


While this work was being carried 
out, applications were taken and ten- 
ants secured for all of the six apart- 
ments. Thus on December 1, 1933, the 
property was 100 per cent rented at a 
total income of $144.00 a month. The 
estimated operating cost is $75.00 per 
month for the coming year, which 
leaves $69.00 per month to apply 
against the capital charges on the 
investment. 

The second example is a three-story- 
and-basement brick building contain- 
ing fifteen apartments of four and five 
rooms each, and in addition two base- 
ment apartments, one of which is 
occupied by the janitor. This prop- 
erty, also located in the Lawndale 
district, had reached the point where 
the income would not pay the average 
operating costs, to say nothing of 
capital charges. 

In February, 1933, there were but 
eight of the sixteen rentable units 
occupied, and the monthly gross income 
was down to $177.00. Even this small 
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rent roll was not all collectible, several 
tenants taking advantage of the spirit 
of the times and refusing to pay unless 
certain repairs and improvements were 
made. 

Since that time the following work 
has been accomplished: 


Recoating entire roof............ $132.00 
Decorating vestibule and stairways 105.00 
Decorating interior of apartments. 595.00 


Cleaning old window shades and 
purchasing new ones........... 57.55 


Seven new kitchen ranges........ 147.56 


Repairing and refinishing 3 old 
FEE. op ccccgabrencteeceovss 


New gutters and downspouts... .. 


Plumbing, new sinks, combination 
Pddareces csacdstonnteas 205.00 





PO rn cc ccctvveccevves 80.00 
Plaster and tile work............. 45.00 
ree 32.21 
DS cosiingatnawedanss0s 5 One 18.09 
Advertising and sign............. 4.36 

$1.503.52 


By the end of November, 1933, when 
all of the work had been completed, the 
property showed a monthly income of 
$380.50, with an accompanying aver- 
age monthly operating cost of approxi- 
mately $200.00. Thus, instead of an 
operating loss, there is now a net bal- 
ance of about $180.50 a month to apply 
on capital charges such as taxes, insur- 
ance and interest. 

As an example of what can be done 
through rehabilitation of larger prop- 
erties, take the instance of an eighty 
apartment fireproof building of the un- 


furnished type, with six elevators. This 
is located in the Rogers Park section, a 
good residential neighborhood of com- 
paratively high median rentals. 

This building went into receivership 
in June, 1929. As much income as 
possible had been collected by the 
equity owner, and little or nothing had 
been done in the way of repairs and 
maintenance prior to the receivership. 

Forty-two of the eighty apartments 
were vacant and many of the occupants 
were making ready to vacate to escape 
paying delinquent rents. 

After the receiver took charge the 
apartments were completely renovated 
and redecorated, new gas ranges of a 
modern type were installed, all floors 
were scraped, plaster was repaired, and 
the exterior redecorated. All of this 
was paid for entirely from income 
during the first three years. A central 
unit brine refrigeration system was 
replaced by individual unit mechanical 
refrigerators. A resident manager was 
installed to provide more careful super- 
vision, to give immediate attention to 
complaints and to furnish sales effort 
in renting the vacant apartments. 

Occupancy increased almost immedi- 
ately, and for the past year has been 
maintained at an average of 92 per 
cent, with rentals from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent higher than neighboring 
properties. 

Another example of an apartment 
hotel which responded to carefully 
planned rehabilitation is that of a 
building containing 179 furnished and 
unfurnished apartments, 
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While the work of rehabilitation was in progress 
applications were taken for all apartments 


the occupancy of which, in 
1930, when it was turned 
over to the trust company, 
was only 42 per cent. 

Refurnishing of all of 
the apartments and the 
enlargement and re- 
furnishing of the lobby 
played an important part 
in the program. 

This latter feature gave 
to the hotel that atmos- 
phere of friendly, home- 
like hospitality which it 
had previously lacked, and 
was responsible for hun- 
dreds of inquiries from 
prospective tenants. 

Of scarcely less impor- 
tance was the establish- 
ment of a moderately sized 
dining room. This, it 
developed, was the decid- 
ing factor in the rental of 
thirty-six units in 1933. 

An especially interesting 
plan of modernization 
effected for a_ six-story 
building, approximately 
50 years old, located in 
the central business dis- 
trict of Chicago, was car- 
ried forward recently by 
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a local real estate management firm. 
In this case the property was not in 
default with respect to capital charges, 
but the operating situation had 
become most acute. 

The major tenant was a men’s 
clothing firm, and inasmuch as the 
district had changed to a women’s 
shopping center this tenant found it 
increasingly difficult to pay the rental 
which was required by the high operat- 
ing costs and fixed charges on this 
valuable corner. Furthermore, the 
obsolete appearance of both the ex- 
terior and the interior of the building, 
together with the inefficient mechanical 
equipment and poorly laid out space, 
made tenancy for the upper floors a 
definite problem. All of these condi- 
tions contributed to such a substantial 
loss in operating revenue to the owners 
that they were finally faced with the 
actual loss of their equity of substan- 
tially over a million dollars, mostly in 
land value. With the property as it 
stood it was impossible to realize oper- 
ating costs or carrying charges. 


‘THE purpose of the modernization 

was two-fold: to utilize more advan- 
tageously the space occupied by the 
major tenant on a plan wherein smaller 
tenancy could be secured on a better 
rental basis, and to re-establish the 
character of the property to a tenancy 
most suitable to a location of this kind. 

The first floor, therefore, was divided 
into five small shops instead of the 
previous one-tenant occupancy. The 
entrance was moved around the corner 
from one street to another to provide 
increased rentable area facing the most 
valuable frontage. The second floor was 
provided with corridor show windows 
permitting the leasing of space to retail 
shops unable to pay first floor rentals, 
but still paying higher rates than the 
former user of the second floor. The 
layout of the upper floors was all 
changed, the stairways relocated and a 
great amount of waste space reclaimed. 

The new lobby is of polished cast 
aluminum with walls of art marble, 
and will contain bronze display cases 
for the use of merchants occupying 
shops on the upper floors. The lobby 
floor is of terrazzo with dividing strips 
of aluminum. Horizontal strips of 
aluminum in the walls add to the de- 
cidedly modernistic character of the 
lobby. 

The elevator facilities were recondi- 
tioned, the cars remodeled in the mod- 
ernistic style and the driving equip- 
ment completely overhauled. Semi- 
direct lighting fixtures in the most 
approved style were provided in the 
corridors. Automatic stokers were 
installed and have made a tremendous 
saving in fuel costs. 

Considering the value of the prop- 
erty affected, and the remarkable 
change made in the (See page 23) 
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Left: The new receipt record described in this 
article. Above: A duplicate card receipt system 


Apstract Recorps 


Do you get a receipt when abstracts leave the 
bank? A survey shows 228 out of 611 banks do 
not, and run the risk of paying for new ones 


" HE BEST way to keep at peace 
with the world is to be so 


organized for defense that you 
can’t be defeated,” says Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard C. Moore. Mr. J. R. 
Wheeland, banker, believes this applies 
particularly to the operation of banks. 
Mr. Wheeland goes on to say “*.. . while 
banks are recapitalizing, reorganizing 
and generally cleaning house, complete 
and practical records should be in- 
stalled. Recently in trying to find an 
abstract record we wrote ten leading 
bank supply manufacturers. None of 
them had ever stocked such a docu- 
ment.” 

The question of abstract records 
came up last fall when an old customer 
of Mr. Wheeland’s bank, who had paid 
off a loan some five years before, came 
in to the bank and wanted his abstract. 

“I told him we gave it back to his 
wife when she paid the last installment 
on their real estate note.” Mr. 


by HOWARD 
WRIGHT HAINES 


Vice-president, Merchants-Kansas State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Wheeland has a keen memory and a 
positive way of speaking. Most folks 
would have accepted his explanation 
as final, but this elderly gentleman had 
a firm chin and thin determined lips. 
“She says you never returned it,” he 
answered. “Take a look in the vault 
and see if it isn’t there.” 

“It wasn’t,” went on Mr. Wheeland, 
‘‘and I remembered giving it to his 
wife. I had handled the entire transac- 
tion, ours being a small bank. Our 
customer brought his wife and they 
swore—profanely and legally before 
we finished—that they had never 
regained possession of their abstract. 
They went home out of sorts and made 


a search at our request without results. 
Time passed and our customers be- 
came redder and more insistent. They 
had a sale and might lose it. Mr. 
Blackburn, our president, and I 
reached the conclusion after due con- 
sideration of the value of our cus- 
tomer’s good will, that we should pay 
for having a new abstract made. The 
cost was $95.75. 

“We didn’t want it to happen 
again!’ he concluded, ‘“‘so I wrote a 
lot of banks to find out what systems 
were the best.” 

The results of that little survey 
were valuable and enlightening. Mr. 
Wheeland found that his bank was 
not the only one that had overlooked 
abstract records. And his was not the 
only institution that had paid the 
cost of having abstracts made. T. M. 
Joslin, Montana, wrote: “It may 
seem silly, but we were accused of 
losing a bunch of four abstracts 
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belonging to an estate. Finally, be- 
cause we had no receipts, we were 
forced to replace them. They were 
whoppers, having more than 150 pages 
each and in spite of the fact the 
abstractor gave us a cut rate—no 
N R A then—the expense was $412. 
We’ve got a duplicate system now.” 

Then there were numerous cases of 
arguments and hard feelings on both 
sides. Then there was the bank that 
burned. Abstracts in the outer vault 
were completely destroyed. Had a 
small abstract record been kept in 
the inner safe as now, replacements 
would have been simplified and exact. 
But the total returns told a more 
complete story. 

It was this survey, the results of 
which are tabulated below, that led to 
the creation of a bound record. 

Inasmuch as the bound abstract 
receipt is apparently the first of its 








The Survey Showed 


THAT OUT OF 611 REPLIES RECEIVED 
FROM BANKS IN CITIES OF 30,000 
POPULATION OR LESS 


228—" more than one-third, have no abstract 
records and have never thought the liability 
sufficient for the expense and trouble of installing 
them. 
215—"" card systems. 106 of these banks file 
cards upright in card cases or cabinets, 
using alphabetical guides. The remaining use visible 
card-trays, swinging or sliding. Most cards show the 
lot, block, addition, customer's name, tract number, 
loan number, date taken, by whom. Out of the 215 
equipped with card systems, 87 state they did not 
install until an actual loss or difficulty had arisen 
from the loss of abstracts. 


Q]—make notations on loan cards or ledger sheets 

that the abstract is filed, but show few 
notations as to when it was taken out or by whom. 
Most of this class should be included with the 228 


who keep no records. 


66—« duplicate receipts, some on thin paper, 
others on flexible filing card stock. The 
duplicate is issued to the customer when abstract is 
received for examination. When the customer wishes 
the abstract he must turn in his receipt. If an agent 
is sent for the abstract the owner must endorse the 
receipt and the agent must turn it in. This plan is 
generally well liked except that in certain cases the 
receipts are lost by the customer or misplaced by the 
bank. It is believed the plan is liked better by the 
customer than any other system. 
4—ux small loose-leaf binders in which the com- 
plete list of abstracts held are kept in alpha- 
betical arrangement. Those taking abstracts sign 
for them. 
]— devised a permanently bound abstract 
record, illustrated herewith, which no doubt 
supply houses will be copying, although it may be 
run off by the ordinary print shop. 








kind devised and as it has been adopted 
by several banks in the county in 
which it appeared, it should be men- 
tioned that each page contains blanks 
for recording four abstracts. Thus a 
250 page book takes care of 1,000 
documents. Twenty-five pages are 
left blank at the front of the book for 
an alphabetical index for listing the 
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RICHARD KING MELLON is the new 
president of the Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh. He has served the bank as 
messenger, member of the bond depart- 
ment, assistant cashier, vice-president 
and director. Mr. Mellon, son of 
Richard Beatty Mellon, and nephew of 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, becomes one 
of the country’s financial leaders. 





HARRY W. FOX successfully carried 
the Detroit Trust Company through a 
conservatorship to become chairman of 
the board of the reorganized institution. 
Mr. Fox began his banking career forty- 
five years ago in the Home Savings 
Bank, Detroit, became assistant cashier, 
then cashier of the Central Savings 
Bank, and later its president. 





Spellman Photo 
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Moffett-Russell 

GEORGE J. SCHALLER, noted for his 
sound banking principles, is the new 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. Mr. Schaller, who entered 
banking at Storm Lake, Iowa, in 1892, 
has been president of the Citizens First 
National Bank there since 1922, and a 
Class A director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank since 1930. 





Boye Studio 
GEORGE M. WALLACE is the new 
president of the Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. He entered the old 
Security Trust as messenger, then 
became assistant cashier, cashier, vice- 
president and director. Since consolida- 
tion with First National, he has been 
vice-president and director, vice- 
chairman of executive committee. 
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Blank & Stoller 


JOHN P. OLESON, new chairman of 
the board of The First National Bank 
of Chicago has been constantly in the 
employ of the bank since December 7, 
1889. His first official position, coming 
in 1907, was assistant manager of a 
loaning division. Later he was made 


assistant cashier, then vice-president. 
He has been a director since 1920. 





Kajiwara Studio 

WALTER W. SMITH, president of 
First National Bank in St. Louis, was 
re-elected president of the Federal 
Advisory Council for the coming year 
at the first 1934 meeting of that body. 
Howard A. Loeb, chairman of the board, 
Tradesmens National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president. 


EDWARD E. BROWN, new president 
of The First National Bank of Chicago, 
a Harvard Law School graduate, entered 
the bank’s legal department in 1910. 
The following year he was made assist- 
ant attorney, and later attorney. He 
became vice-president and _ general 
counsel in 1920, and he has been a 
director since 1923. 





Paul Stone Photo 

Death, recently, closed the brilliant 
career of MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago. Life had carried him far from 
his log cabin birthplace in the hills of 
Kentucky. He was candidate for Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, and a 
representative at the organization of 
the Bank for International Settlements. 





Korline Photo 
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page on which each abstract is entered. 
For example, when an abstract is 
received from Mrs. John Smith, the 
name is entered under the S’s in the 
index. Opposite her name is shown the 
page number on which the lot number, 
block number, addition, and so on, as 
shown by her abstract, are recorded. 
Later, if the loan is consummated, the 
loan number may also be shown. When 
Mrs. Smith’s loan is finally paid or 
when she wishes to take her abstract 
out for examination, the DATE 
TAKEN is shown on the receipt which 
Mrs. Smith or her agent signs. 

The principal value of an abstract 
record lies in the fact that it shows at 
all times who is holding documents for 
which the bank is primarily liable. 
During the period of a loan, it is not 
infrequent to have an abstract of title 
taken in and out of the bank as many 
as five or six times, and not always by 
the same person. Any one of these 
may misplace the document or lose it. 
Ultimately the bank is held liable for 
the loss. At this period the abstract 
record containing the signature of the 
last party taking the document is the 
means of either locating the abstract 
or showing that the bank was author- 
ized in writing to release it and hence 
has no further liability. 

A form of card used by certain banks 
allows for several dates and signatures, 
showing the separate dates and persons 
who took the instrument at various 
times, as well as the dates and indi- 
viduals returning it. 

This form takes into consideration 
the fact that abstracts frequently are 
taken and returned several times. 

A second use for which abstract 
records prove valuable is that men- 
tioned by Mr. E. S. Rutherford, New 
York City, who says: “The abstract 
book or card file forms a ready refer- 
ence to all legal descriptions. Occa- 
sionally we desire to refer back to 
obtain the legal description of property 
on which we formerly held a loan. 
We do not need to dig into our perma- 
nent files, but can find the correct lot, 
block and other legal descriptions in 
our abstract file. 

And so after his batch of letters Mr. 
Wheeland feels better. He knows his 
bank might have lost more and he has 
installed a good record. 

“Would you mind writing up the 
results of your survey for publication?” 
we asked, picking up the sheaf of 
letters from the 228 banks that had 
never put in abstract records. ‘There 
are several thousand over the country 
like these.” 

“O. K., you write it up. But just 
call me J. R. Wheeland,” he warned, 
‘“‘and don’t give my town. We might 
have other folks around here who'll 
get the idea and make us more abstract 
trouble. You see, we’ve just started 
our new record.” 
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FERNDALE NATIONAL 


Director Clutchbill tackles 
the problem of earning 5% 
on the new preferred issue 


by 


FRED COPELAND 


“WT will bust the bank,” stated 
President Perkins, slowly lifting 
his bald head and screwing his 

eyes around the directors’ table. 

Director Clutchbill let his chair for- 
ward on its front legs and intently 
examined his right thumb nail as 
though it was the first time he had 
ever noticed his main antenna. 

Mr. Thornmoss, the smallest of the 
five directors of the Ferndale National, 
who sat opposite, excavated his hands 
with maddening slowness from their 
deep entombment in his_ trousers 
pockets. 

‘““Twenty-five thousand!” he gargled. 
“You say this . . . this Royal Flush 
Combine is going to force $25,000 off 
onto us!” 

“Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


lion . . . don’t be disrespectful, Mr. 
Thornmoss,”’ corrected President Per- 
kins. 


‘Heh! it’s just a left-handed way of 
taxing us... they know we can’t earn 
the 5 per cent on this stock we’ve got 
Lo give ’em.” 

“IT can make this $25,000 earn 10 per 
cent in one week!” burst out Director 
Clutchbill. 

The other four directors ran out 
their necks as though a plate of red- 
flannel hash had been placed on the 
oak table in front of them. 

“What!” squawked President Per- 
kins, nearly strangled from the rush of 
blood to his head. 

Mr. Clutchbill nodded and thrust 
out his goatee fiercely. “If they’re 
fools enough to feed us strychnine, 
why not chance one final spree before 
they grab the bank!” 

“Damn it! I’m willing!’ howled 
Mr. Thornmoss. “‘And good enough 
for ’em! !’ 


‘Supposing you lose 
it-eh—Mr. Clutch- 
bill,’’ came huskily 
from one of the death 
masks at the end of the 
table, “‘won’t they ask 
us, personally, to pay 
it back?” 

“If they do,” piped 
up Mr. Thornmoss, 
“they can hunt for me 
on Mount Ararat.” 

“How! how! ! are you 
going to do it?’’ 
thundered President 
Perkins until his cheeks 
jiggled. 

“I ain’t free to tell,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill. 
“The deal hangs on its 
being utterly secret.” 

“[’m for it!’ nodded the fifth direc- 
tor with a pale face. “If Clutchbill 
wins we'll put the beastly $25,000 and 
the 10 per cent increase in a hen-crate 
and keep it on ice till we can cram it 


back onto these these —this 
Revel...” 

“Reconstruction . Reconstruc- 
tion,’ cackled President Perkins irri- 


tably, pawing hurriedly in his papers 
for the next word. “Eh... damn it! 
never mind. Hrrm! Well, that makes 
four of you. But I got an idea they’re 
going to make us put this $25,000 into 
new government bonds.” 

“Well, take $25,000 of our other old 
Government bonds and let ’em hang 
onto this new $25,000 by one ear if 
they want to,” put in Mr. Thornmoss. 

“Supposing the examiners show up,” 
said one of the death masks. 

“Yeah, I'd though of that,’’ nodded 
Director Clutchbill. ‘We'll have to 
take a chance on that. But I shan’t 





have the bonds away maybe mor’n 
three days.” 

“Christmas! it’s an awful risk!” 
burst out President Perkins, swaying 
his head from side to side. “I’m 
surprised, Aaron, you’ve got gall 
enough to tackle it.” 


R. Thornmoss hit the table with a 

wiry fist. “I’m for letting Aaron 
loose if he ends up in the Yukon with 
only $3 and a Navajo blanket.” 

That evening Mr. Clutchbill got in 
touch by telephone with a gentleman 
by the name of Antoine Belisle, 
French and Algonquin by birth, who 
lived seventy miles away across the 
mountains on the shore of Lake 
Champlain. Mr. Clutchbill had often 
visited the place for pickerel fishing 
in summer. Mr. Antoine Belisle was 
made to understand that Mr. Aaron 
Clutchbill would call on him at about 
noon the following day, that the object 
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Director Clutchbill faced the ne- 
cessity of getting back to Ferndale 
and getting the bonds back in the 
vault before the bank closed 


e¢ 


of the visit would be to fish through a 
hole in the ice for pickerel as is common 
in that region in late winter. 

When, therefore, the sun hung half 
way on his voyage to the Adirondacks 
the next day a snow-powdered car 
ground into a farm yard and stopped 
with steaming hood beside a tiny 
weather-browned cottage. Holding 
gently forward a little lemon-colored 
valise, Director Clutchbill emerged 
from the car in a heavy ulster and 
winter cap with ear-laps tied under his 
chin. Although the little valise held 
$25,000 in Government bonds he held 
it aloft recklessly. 

“I’ve brought my night things,” he 
shouted to the two grinning dark- 
visaged objects standing in the open 
doorway of the cottage. 


“Bienvenue! . . . Bienvenue! Mr. 
Clutchbill,” shouted back Antoine 
and his plump, dark-eyed wife, Yvonne. 

Anxious to get back, Cashier John 
Atwood began riding his bucking car 
backwards out of the yard. 

“John!... John!” yelled Mr. Clutch- 
bill, “be sure to give me a ring if the 
exam... if the bloodhounds show up!” 

Utterly frightened at the thought the 
$25,000 in bonds were no longer in the 
vault, John gave Mr. Clutchbill a look 
and clamped his tongue to the roof of 
his mouth as he drove away. 

Shortly afterward Director Clutch- 
bill was sitting in a little brown rocker 
beside an ancient kitchen range. 

“Started off kind of sudden,” cackled 
the old director as he watched 
Yvonne’s plump hand turn with a fork 
the sizzling pork chops in a skillet. 
“‘What’s the news over here this 
winter? Has the old lady sold her big 
house yet? You remember you were 
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telling me about her last summer.” 

“Oh, yes... yes—Madame Gray... 
no—no, she has not sold it,” said 
Antoine. . “Poor madame, she would 
like so much to go back to England.” 

“*She could not go unless she sold it,” 
put in Yvonne with womanlike catty- 
ness. ‘You know what is in her cellar 
...hoondreds of... ! . 

“Yvonne! don’t be a damn fool!’’ 
broke out Antoine with snapping 
black eyes. 

Mr. Clutchbill looked politely at his 
feet. “Yes, I know... I know—you 
told me last summer what’s in her 
cellar when we were rowing by the 
place. Hm-m, I’ve often thought of 
her staying alone in that big house all 
winter.” 

“Oh! I take good care for her!’ 
bragged Antoine, waving his pipe 
grandly aloft. 

““You!”’ flashed Yvonne. ‘“‘You only 
cut wood and lug it to her.” 

“Then you go into the house often?” 
nodded Mr. Clutchbill curiously. 

“Oh, yes .. . yes,” came from both 
Antoine and Yvonne. 

“Suppose she’d mind if you took me 
in?” 

“No .. . no,” gushed Antoine. 
“When we go down to lake after dinner 
we shall call, eh?” 

“I sort of hoped you could manage 
it, Antoine,” nodded Director Clutch- 
bill as he got up and followed Yvonne 
and her smoking skillet to the end of 
the kitchen. 

They ate dinner at a little table with 
a checkered red and white table cover. 
There were pork chops and boiled 
potatoes, hot apple sauce and dough- 
nuts. From the little kitchen window 
at Mr. Clutchbill’s elbow he could look 
across the white fields in which green- 
clad families of cedars stood motion- 
lessly enjoying the magnificent dis- 
tances of the lake. Down there, some- 
where, just out of sight, was a great 
house, a—well, Mr. Clutchbill stopped 
eating a long moment. In half an 
hour he would be wondering whether 
he had been a fool or not. 


AFTER dinner Mr. Clutchbill having 

transferred for safety the $25,000 in 
bonds from his valise to his two inner 
pockets, started out with Antoine on 
foot for the lake. As they neared the 
shore they came upon a long, carefully- 
trimmed cedar hedge where a lesser 
road branched off to the left and ran 
along beside it. 

“We stop to see Madame Gray 
now, eh?” asked Antoine, dropping 
his fishing tackle and ax. 

“Yes, let’s,”” nodded Mr. Clutchbill 
eagerly. 

A moment later they mounted a rise 
where they could look over the hedge. 
There across the winter-powdered 
lawns was a house which belonged not 
to the north but to summer on the 
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“I never expected to examine such a 
thing,”’’ said Mr. Clutchbill. ‘‘I wonder what 
this one bottle would be worth in money”’ 


Riviera. It startled one to see its 
stucco facade rising from the snow, 
flat-roofed save for a lofty, square 
tower spying, as it seemed, on the 
Canadian frontier many miles away 
on the pale blue horizon. 

Shortly Mr. Clutchbill was standing 
with cap in hand looking with polite 
but deep interest at a slim, aged little 
woman in a lace cap; almost like a tiny 
nun she seemed. 

“IT am sure you will think me a 
meddler, marm,” apologized Mr. 
Clutchbill after Antoine had done his 
best at an introduction. 

“Not at all. Please come in.. 
are quite welcome.” 

Mr. Clutchbill was quick to notice 
the English accent, the soft, cultured 
voice. 

“I couldn’t help but admire your 
home last summer when Antoine 
took me fishing on the lake.” 

“The years used to be charming 
here,” said the little lady leading 
the way across a giant hall, “but 
now it is quite over. I long to return 
to England. Ever since my husband’s 
death fifteen years ago, I have tried 
to dispose of the property, but no 
one wants a large house these days.” 


. you 


“I know,” returned 
Mr. Clutchbill sadly 
“I’m connected with 
the Ferndale National 
Bank some seventy 
miles east of here, and 
I realize too well how 
slowly real estate 
moves.” 

The old director 
gazed curiously out of 
the great windows of 
the room they had just 
entered. ‘The house 
must be on the very 
brink of the ledge,”’ he 
observed. 

“It is ... in fact, it 
extends down the rock 
face to the lake level.” 

“Why! it must make 
an enormous cellar,” 
put in Mr. Clutchbill. 

“It was done for a 
purpose. I think I may 
speak of it now the 
liquor laws are quite 
changed. There are bins 
down under us filled 
with wine from the 
finest growths of 
France. My husband 
was a wine fancier, 
and then, too, we had 
planned to entertain a 
good deal. His sudden 
death brought that to 
an end. Prohibition 
came on and I never 
felt free to dispose of 
the wine.” 

**A real wine cellar!” 
marveled Director Clutchbill in a 
hushed voice. “‘A most unusual cir- 
cumstance in these parts!” 

“It is, indeed . . . and rather of a 
sight, too,” smiled the little lady. 
“Perhaps you would be interested to 
see it.” 

“Why, that would be very kind of 
you, I’m sure, marm.” 

“We can go down this way,” nodded 
Mrs. Gray, walking along into a 
mammoth dining room where she 
opened a door and began the descent 
of a flight of cement stairs. 

Along a corridor at the bottom she 
raised the curtains on two of a line 
of large windows looking toward the 
lake. The flow of light revealed 
miniature caves or bins cut back in 
the solid ledge. 

“It is quite similar to the way wine 
is aged in southern France,” explained 
Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, I never!’ gasped Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

Antoine, who knew the cellar as 
well as his own, walked meekly with 
his hands behind his back, for he was 
rather bored and in a hurry to be at 
the hole he had cut that morning for 
Mr. Clutchbill out on the lake. 


white Bordeaux: 
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**This is the cellar book,” smiled the 
little lady, taking down from a nail 
a black-covered book. 

The old director received it into his 
hands, opened it curiously and with 
mounted eyeglasses scanned the 
words: Chateau LaTour 1908 490 
bots., Chateau Lafit 1909 560 bots., 
Chateau Margaux 1910 648 bots., Haut 
Brion 1913 800 bots., and then the 
Chateau Yquem 
1908 620 bots., Haut Sauternes 1910 
860 bots., and on through a long list 
of Burgundies; Montrachet 1910 840 
bots., and other famous names. 

“Gracious!” breathed Mr. Clutch- 
bill. Remounting his eyeglasses, he 
bent over and gently lifted up a bottle. 
A faded label with the picture of a 
chateau bristling with towers looked 
up at him. Below the picture in gold 
letters were the words: Mise en 
bouteilles au Chateau. Heritiers Lar- 
rieu Proprietaires. 

“That is the great red claret of 
Graves,” nodded the little lady. “It 
is one of the four most famous red 
Bordeaux.” 

“IT never, never expected to examine 
such a thing,” said Mr. Clutchbill in a 
reverent whisper. “I wonder what 
this one bottle would be worth in 
money.” 

“Really, I have no idea, sir. All I 
know is that Mr. Gray told me never 
to sell the cellar for less than $20,000.” 

“Yes ... yes,” purred Mr. Clutch- 
bill, feeling a magic current creep up 
his arm from the bottle. 


HE current touched the decision 

button in the old gentleman’s brain, 
and before Mrs. Gray could fully grasp 
it, in fact, before Mr. Clutchbill him- 
self was wholly aware of what had 
happened, he had bought Mrs. Gray 
out; cellar, house, furnishings and ten 
acres of land. A rapid trip was made 
in Antoine’s hastily fetched sleigh to 
the town clerk’s office, and Mr. 
Clutchbill stood with a deed in his 
hand but utterly devoid of $25,000 in 
Government bonds which belonged in 
the Ferndale National’s vault. 

And that very evening while they 
were eating supper at Antoine’s Mr. 
Clutchbill suddenly stopped his fork 
half way to his mouth. The telephone, 
which heretofore had remained as 
silent as a mirror. was now struggling 
in a series of fits. Yvonne rushed to it. 

“Who is it that it is? Eah? Oh, 


oui.”” She held out the receiver at 
arm’s length and looked at Mr. 
Clutchbill. 


The old director slowly laid down 
his fork, and then padded grimly to 
the telephone. 

“Yeas!” he shouted at the top of 
his voice as though to annihilate any- 
thing clinging to the other end of the 
wire. 

“It’sme..it’sJohn. You (See page 28) 
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)- J Annual Statements \\ait 1 December 31, 1933 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
; (Seventieth Annual Statement) 
l ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds$105,788,070.00 Life Insurance Reserves . . $579,307,653.78 
Other Public Bonds. 83,298 ,412.00 Accident and Health Insurance 
3 Railroad Bonds and Stocks 70,068 ,374.00 Reserves : i 8,741,014.23 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 67,888,874.00 Workmen’s Compensation and 
f Other Bondsand Stocks . . 46,811,036.00 Liability Insurance Reserves  43,150,501.13 
t First Mortgage Loans . .  94,167,046.00 ReserveforTaxes . . . . 2,907 638.53 
i Real Estate ivi .  38,369,683.32 Other Reserves and Liabilities 1,700,329.94 
Loans on Company’s policies ; Meee et Special Reserves . .... 8,840,330.48 
Cashonhandandin Banks . 15,688 ,063.52 . 
‘ Interest accrued . — 9,998 442.49 Satnlns 3 ie a eee: 
t Premiums due and deferred. 24,355,244.56 Viens seas toate 
1 AllOther Assets . .. . 569,453.54 36,288 ,985.94 
I Toran... . . . 966053645405 Toran... . . ». » 960093645403 
; THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
q (Twenty-eighth Annual Statement) 
D ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $2,463,667.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds... 2,070, 578.00 Reserves . . . . . .  $7,644,876.26 
n ea cme and Stocks . 2, 3 103. a ReservesforTaxes. . . . 332,451.32 
L, Public Utility Bonds and Stocks —_ 1,527,002. a te 
p Other Bonds and Stocks . .  8,509,827.00 pacar un tte and Liabilities : ee aaeas 
1- First Mortgage Loans . . . 312,500.00 iiss ends are eer 
d Cashonhandandin Banks . 1,509,469.63 Capital $3,000,000.06 
y Premiums in Course of Collec- Surpl sf Firy 4801.77 412 
n Cn ~ > 3) SBT 1,682,732.72 ere ei * ac tg 
le Interestaccrued . . . . 96,005.43 
0 AllOther Assets . .. . 76.00 7,801,774.12 
. Toran. . . . . . $20,681,960.78 Toran. . . . . . $20,681,960.78 
“a THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Tenth Annual Statement) 
y ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
r. United States Government Bonds $4,690,549.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
rk Other PublicBonds . . 1,062,419.00 Reserves . . . . . . $10,774,326.13 
€, eee Bonds and oe : 2. nee 488. .00 ReservesforTaxes. . . . 296,360.43 
aS ublic Utility Bonds and Stocks 4,045,845.00 + sree: 
1g Other Bondsand Stocks . . 1,772,133.00 ae ae and Liabilities 1 Pongo hte 
it. First Mortgage Loans . . . 250,000.00 eee te ee a 
h, Cashonhandandin Banks. 1,564,498.60 Canteal $2,000,000.00 
at Premiums in Course of Collec- S sd “ea as nial 
rr. Geko. + 1. urplus . . —_1,941,903.57 
Interest accrued . . . ‘ 129,034.87 ; 
vn .AllOther Assets ... . 13,784.75 3,941 ,903.57 
- Toran... . . «  $16,913,710.10 Toms . . ws ss OT 
of Stocks and bonds not amortized are carried at values furnished by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
y- 
he Additional information about The Travelers Companies, including complete lists of securities, tor 
is set forth in The Travelers Year Book for 1934. Copies will be supplied upon request. 
28) 
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STANDARD GIVES 
NATION-WIDE BUSINESS | 
FORMS COUNSEL | 


Codes and hearings, price con- 
trol, new sales methods, new 
market wants — yes, business is 
different. And for the problems 
of today new record on invoice 
systems are needed, too, because 
facts and accuracy are vital. | 

Standard’s nation-wide orga- | 
nization is skilled in originating 
and designing business system 
forms. Over 20 years’ experience 
is behind the Standard Man. He 
is ready to help you. | 

For basic original entry rec- 
ords, the Kant-Slip Autographic 
Register has hundreds of appli- 
cations, many undeveloped in 
your kind of business. Learn of 
them and save money. 

For typewriters, billing ac- © | 
counting and tabulating ma- | 
chines, ‘Kant-Slip Business Ma- 
chines Forms with the Regis- ¢) | 
trator Platen are unequalled for | 
speed, heavy-duty burdens, and | 
accuracy. The marginal punches oO 
on the forms insure accurate “ | 
gee. 

fail us a set of your present 
forms for analysis and comment. 
Welcome the Standard Man who 
will gladly call on you. He can 
help you. The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 











The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Have the Standard Man in my locality call. 
ideas on 
Continuous Business Machines Forms .. 
Kant-Slip Autographic Registers 


I want 
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Three Months of Deposit Insurance 


(From page 7) of the federal deposit in- 
surance corporation and Treasury 
officials had conferred with President 
Roosevelt represented the adminis- 
tration’s wishes for dealing with the 
situation until July 1, 1935. 

In transmitting the bill to Congress 
President Roosevelt said that “insur- 
ance of bank deposits throughout the 
country has become a reality and we 
can now afford to advance toward 
more complete accomplishment of the 
aims of Congress in light of such 
further experience asa year’s extension 
of the present insurance will afford.” 

The bill extends the life of the 
temporary insurance fund to June 30, 
1935, without increasing the limit of 
liability of member banks to the fund. 
Besides making no change in the 
temporary fund assessments it means 
the continuance of the $2,500 limit on 
insured deposits. 

One of the most important features 
of the bill was a government guaranty 
of all obligations issued by the cor- 
poration. Originally the law con- 
templated government supervision of 
an insurance system which would 
finance itself. The corporation was 
authorized to issue obligations up to 
three times the capital. On the basis 
of the capital provided for in the 
permanent system the corporation 
might issue obligations amounting to 
upwards of $1,500,000,000. 

Owing to the opposition of Senator 


| Carter Glass of Virginia sections of the 
| bill providing a government guaranty 
| of obligations of the insurance corpora- 


tion, authorizing the Treasury to pur- 
chase the obligations and making them 


| eligible for purchase and rediscount by 


the Federal Reserve banks were elimi- 
nated in the Senate banking and 
currency committee. While adminis- 
tration officials regard these provisions 
as important it was indicated that 


> | they were content to avoid controversy 


at this time in order to assure action 


| on the one year extension provisions. 


The bill also clarifies the right of 
the corporation to act as a receiver 
under the temporary fund. It provides 
that banks not giving notice of with- 
drawal thirty days prior to July 1, 1934, 
shall continue in the fund for the 
extended period. It provides further 
that capital notes or debentures of the 


character sold by banks to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
which are subordinated to the claims 
of depositors and all other creditors 
shall be considered as a part of the 
capital structure of such institutions. 

The capital funds of the deposit 
insurance corporation under the tem- 
porary set-up amount to a little less 
than $370,000,000. This includes $150,- 
000,000 in an appropriation from the 
Treasury, $139,200,000, which is half 
of the surplus of Federal Reserve 
banks, and $77,801,822, which repre- 
sents one-half of 1 per cent of insured 
deposits. Of the latter two items only 
one-half was paid in at the time of the 
establishment of the fund. 

As the law is construed by the cor- 
poration it would borrow when the 
part of the capital fund obtained from 
assessments upon banks is exhausted. 
Whether or not it will be necessary to 
borrow depends upon whether there 
are bank failures. 

The directors of the corporation at 
the time this was written were able to 
point with pride to the fact that there 
had been no failures of insured banks. 
This testified to the restoration of 
public confidence in banks by reason 
of the insurance system, the strength- 
ening of the capital structure of 
banks by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the admission to the 
system of only such non-member state 
banks as were sound. It was testimony 
also to the efficiency of the system of 
examinations in effect in the Federal 
Reserve System, all the members of 
which were admitted automatically to 
the fund. 

Bank failures have not ceased out- 
side the insurance system. In January 
and February there were fifty-seven 
failures of banks outside the system. 
Most of them were small banks, the 
total deposits amounting to only 
$24,500,000. 

A considerable number of banks 
which are in unrestricted operation 
have remained outside of the insurance 
system for one reason or another. The 
total outside on February 15 was about 
1,300. Their deposits amounted to 
more than $3,760,000,000 which is 
about 9 per cent of all deposits of 
licensed banks. Some of the banks 
could not qualify for the insurance 


OFFICIAL F. D. I. C. FIGURES FOR BANKS UNDER THE PRO- 
TECTION OF ITS FUND, AS OF FEBRUARY 15, 1934. 





Percentage 
Number Number Insured Total tio o' 
of Insured Deposits Deposit Ins. Deps. 
Accts. Liabilities to total 
pO rer 5,229 24,690,344 $ 6,021,331,769 $17,503,087,333 34.40 
State member..... 909 8,796,618 2,318,063,133 9,676,301,702 26.02 
State non-member... 7,391 21,195,130 6,943 ,586,114 10,744,439,468 64.62 
RS 6a oa wafec 13,529 54,682,092 $15,482,981,016 $37,923,828,503 40.83 
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system but the greater part of them 
regarded their position so strong as to 
make membership and the accompany- 
ing assessments unnecessary. This was 
the case with mutual savings banks, 
principally in New England. While 
deposits of mutual savings banks 
which entered the insurance system 
amounted to about $7,200,000,000 
those of mutuals preferring to stay 
out totaled about $2,410,000,000. 

The delay in making effective the 
permanent deposit insurance plan gives 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 





tion additional time in which to com- 
plete its program for strengthening the 
capital structure of banks. It centered 
its efforts prior to January 1 on non- 
member banks which required a special 
examination. Before the permanent 
system is placed in effect the member 
banks will be further scrutinized. Up 
to February 15 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had bought pre- 
ferred stock or capital notes in 6,024 
banks for a total of $992,605,000. It is 
expected that the total will reach 
$1,350,000,000 or more eventually. 

The deposit insurance corporation 
has been organizing a permanent force 
of examiners which may total 1,500 or 
more. They will operate out of 

fourteen regional offices. It is planned 
\ to examine banks at least once and 

perhaps twice a year. The corporation 
will rely to a considerable extent upon 
examinations by the comptroller of 
the currency in the case of national 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board 
in the case of state member banks. 

By regulations issued pursuant to 
the interest restrictions of the banking 
act of 1933 the corporation has 
brought the practice of non-member 
state banks into line with that of 
member banks. 


Rehabilitating In- 
4 vestment Properties 


: (From page 14) appearance of it, both 
inside and out, the cost of the work 
was extremely moderate; approxi- 
mately $62,000. All the ground floor 
shops are now rented to substantial 
tenants, and the upper floors, with the 
exception of the second are 97 per 
cent occupied. 

The building is now operated on a 
basis which has stopped the losses of 
years standing and has provided an 


rT wece ee OeelC Lh OUCOF 





° income approximately 50 per cent 
greater than the low point of 1931. 
' In the past, the importance of 


management in the operation of large 
residential and business properties has 
too often been minimized or entirely 
overlooked. As a result, there is not 
available today as much adequate 
management for large properties as is 
required. Most of the underwriters 
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ELECTRIC 


Rekordesk } 
Syl = 






WILL SAVE 
YOU TIME 
AND MONEY 


Let us PROVE that statement 


@ The Diebold Man has a story for you! Banks that have listened 
to this story . . seen the Rekordesk Safe in operation . . become 
acquainted with its many advantages, have discovered a way to 
reduce the cost per account, per month. 


@ With essential information at the tellers’ fingertips and 24-hour 
fire protection of that information at the touch of a button, the 
Rekordesk Safe qualifies instantly as a unit in keeping with today’s 
record housing requirements. 


@ Facts from numerous installations, show operating economies 
that are convincing. We want only the opportunity to lay these 
facts before you. In addition you will be given the opportunity 
of having a survey made of your Hold-up Hazards without any 
obligation. These things are too vital to put off. Write at once 
or get in touch with the Diebold Man in your vicinity. 


{row known as a leading vault manufacturer, money 


now offers complete protection for records, money 


and wealth from fire, burglary and banditry. 


OLD 


& LOCK CO. 


ANTON, OHIO 











re This sign in your window 


CRIME MUST GO! a ae explains that your money UR, 
Ask the Diebold man about the DIEBOLD DELAY! is beyond the reach of 
avplication of the Underwrit- CONTROL TIMELOCK 


bandits . . . detours them 
to unprotected victims. 





ers’ labeled automatic rewin 
Delayed Control Timelock for 
hold-up protection. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROTECTION SERVICE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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your own letterhead with 
outstanding headings in 
use by other banks .. . 


30 letterheads picked from nearly 
2,000 make up the practical speci- 
mens shown in our new “Portfolio 
of Financial Letterheads.” You 
will enjoy looking them over, and 
they may give you some new 
slants for your own letterhead. 


We are paper manufacturers— 
not printers or lithographers. Our 
interest in better letterheads is 
unprejudiced. The Portfolio is 
our contribution to better busi- 
ness stationery ... and our means 
of showing you how good-looking 
and impressive our papers are. 


Write for the Portfolio . . . no 
obligation, of course. 


Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
Manufacturers of Rag-Content Bonds 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





We Supply Out-of-Print 
Books on BANKING 


and on all other subjects in any language. We 
make a thorough search for the book you want 
through our world-wide system and report the 
items to you at lowest frices. 


No charge or obligation whatso- 
ever for this service. Send us 
your book-want list today. 


We also supply backnumbers of magazines, 
pamphlets, periodicals of all kinds, domestic and 
foreign. We specialize in National Geographics. 

Genealogies, family and town histories a 
specialty. Family records traced by experts. 
Bookplates designed. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


single volumes, sets, libraries, estates. Auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, literary and historical 
purchased. Send us your list of items for sale 
for our offers. 

CURRENT BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
supplied as soon as published at regular book- 
store prices—postfree. Send us your orders. 


Correspondence invited on all book matters. 
All information cheerfully given. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Dept. 108, 1472-76 Broadway, New York City 








PLAN NOW 


To Attend 
The 1934 A.I.B. Convention 
June 1l to 14 .. WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















who sold real estate bond issues began 
their loan experience with small indi- 
vidual mortgages. In these loans, 
marketability of the property plus the 
borrower’s responsibility were the tests; 
whereas, in the case of large enterprises 
now in difficulty, net income and man- 
agement plus demand for the product 
are the true measure. A mortgage on a 
large hotel and a mortgage on a single 
family residence are two entirely differ- 
ent propositions. This difference be- 
comes very apparent to any mortgagee 
when the property is thrown back on 
his hands and he undertakes to manage 
it without any experience or aptitude 
for the undertaking. 

The measure of property value to- 
day, except for the individual home 
occupied by the owner, is not the 
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original cost or the present appraisal or 
the amount of the tax assessment; it is 
the net income to the owner when the 
operating expenses are paid. Invest- 
ment properties are more than so much 
real estate, so much brick and mortar. 
Their profitable operation is difficult 
enough at best. In today’s market it is 
a task worthy of the most competent 
property manager. 

So, under the present situation in 
which the bank is holding the bag, 
it would seem to be the better part 
of wisdom to abandon the policy of 
wishful waiting for conditions to return 
to a point where all this excess obso- 
lete space will be in demand, and 
instead to give careful consideration 
to the readjustment of its properties 
to meet existing needs. 














LEGAL DIGEST 


Recent cases before the courts and how they were decided 








by CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Fraudulent Representation 


Just how strictly officers of banks 
are sometimes held accountable for 
their remarks is well illustrated in a 
recent Missouri case in which an 
endorser on a note set up the defense 
that he was not liable because his 
endorsement had been obtained by 
fraud. He stated that the president 
and cashier of the payee bank had 
induced him to endorse the note by 
fraudulent representations as to the 
financial condition and resources of 
the maker of the note. 

Elaborating on this, he said that the 
president and cashier had told him 
that the maker of the note was worth 
over $300,000 and owned two banks, 
but failed to state that the maker was 
connected with a bank that had been 
closed and was borrowing money on 
this note in order to open the closed 
bank. The court ruled that the 
question of fraud on this testimony 
should be decided by the jury, who 
found in favor of the endorser, and he 
was accordingly relieved of his liability 
on the note. 

It was argued that since he had 
failed to repudiate his endorsement 
until he was sued on the note, he had 
forfeited the alleged defense of fraud, 
but the court decided that this defense 
was not lost to him for that reason. 

Another interesting point brought 
out in the same case was the fact that 
the bank allowed the maker of the 
note an extension of time for payment 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


and that the endorser did not consent 
to this extension. In its opinion on 
this question the court referred to the 
fact that the law is well settled that a 
non-consenting endorser is discharged 
of liability on a note when an extension 
of time is granted to the maker. 


Assets at Forced Sales 


Banks acting as trustees often regret 
to see valuable assets of a trust estate 
go for a song at a forced sale, and often 
would buy in such assets themselves 
were it not for the fact that the courts 
frown upon trustees buying at their 
own sales of trust assets. 

An illuminating discussion of this 
question has been set forth in an 
opinion handed down in January, 
1934, by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia in a case in which a trustee was 
the successful bidder for trust property 
at a public sale. 

“A trustee,” says this opinion, “may 
be a purchaser if he has taken no 
undue advantage of his trust and bids 
at the sale on equal terms with all 
others. While the purchase of property 
by a trustee should be carefully 
scrutinized and as a general proposi- 
tion the practice is not to be encour- 
aged, we fail to see in this case any 
fraudulent relations.” 


Bankruptcy Foreclosure 


Ever since the United States 
Supreme Court decision on the 
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foreclosure of mortgages on properties 
owned by bankrupts, these cases have 
presented difficulties for banks and 
other mortgagees. Now comes a 
Maryland case to remind mortgagees 
in such cases that even after fore- 
closure the trustee in bankruptcy still 
may have a claim. 

In this case the Maryland Court of 
Appeals holds that when a foreclosure 
is had in a State Court, whether begun 
before the bankruptcy and concluded 
afterwards, or begun after the bank- 
ruptcy, with the consent of the trustee 
on an order of the Bankruptcy Court, 
the trustee is the hoider of the equity 
of redemption for the benefit of the 
bankrupt’s general creditors and as 
such is entitled to any excess of the 
proceeds of the sale after the mortgage 
debt is satisfied. 

In the same opinion the court points 
out that when a trustee or receiver in 
bankruptcy finds the bankrupt’s estate 
encumbered with mortgages he has 
the choice of any of these courses: 

1. Ifthe equity above the mortgage 
has any value to the general creditors, 
he can sell the mortgaged property 
subject to the lien of the mortgage; 

2. He may after notice to the 
mortgagee sell the property free and 
clear of the mortgage; or 

3. If satisfied that the equity above 
the mortgage has no value he may with 
the approval of the Bankruptcy Court 
allow the mortgagee to proceed with 
his foreclosure in the State Court. 

If the trustee in bankruptcy should 
follow the second method above listed, 
it would appear that the only way the 
mortgagee can protect himself would 
be to bid at the sale, since the fund 
realized at the sale up to the amount 
of the mortgage would be payable to 
the mortgagee. 


Foreign Trade 


(From page 5) Of a very small per- 
centage is often enough to lose the 
business not only to a given American 
manufacturer but also, if some other 
American manufacturer does not have 
access to more economical financing, 
to lose it to American industry. In 
the face of perhaps 3 per cent excess 
cost, the American manufacturers fail 
to get the order, which goes to another 
country where the only advantage is 
the price. Or, equally expensive to the 
interior bank, the order goes to another 
American manufacturer. 

As any metropolitan banker knows, 
there exists a tremendous market 
among this country’s banks for bankers 
acceptance paper, best names. This 
type of paper has been in inadequate 
supply for some time, due not alone to 
the low level of commercial activity 
but also to doubt as to just what has 
constituted a best name. It seems a 
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‘Express’ routin 
to 248 California cities 


Bank of America night and day transit and collection serv- 
ice with direct routing facilities provides fast, economical 
handling of California transactions. 

Here are “express” routing facilities which embrace 415 
branches of this great statewide bank in 248 California cities. 
Bank of America clients save time in their California vol- 
ume, and through unusually prompt returns, enjoy a sub- 
stantial reduction in float. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
of America, 4 California State Bank, are identical in management 
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Bank 
Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Envelopes 
Pass Books 














Requires No Pasting ! 


“All Automatic? EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes—.0 





STOCK SIZES K-Si 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAG 
Requires No Padlock 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (2k S«ppie*) New Brighton, Pa. 





Samples and Prices Sent on Request. 
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Delayed Action Combination Time Lock 


YOUR BANK 


needs 


THIS HOLD-UP | 
PROTECTION 


In all parts of the United States, banks 
are buying York Built protective 
devices equipped with the Delayed 
Action Time Lock because they | 
eliminate successful hold-ups and 
discourage the activities of bandits. 


THE DELAYED ACTION COM- 
BINATION TIME LOCK winds, 
sets and operates the same as the time 
lock on a large vault door. Simple 
and effective in daily use, it combines 
both burglary and robbery protection. 


Bankers Day Raid Unit equipped with 
| 
| 





Write for complete information. 





| 
York patented Portable Hold-Up Partition can | 


be installed in any round or square door chest 
your bank may now be using. 


YORK 


SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
YORK + PENNA. 





Builders of Fire and 
the World’s Burglar Proof 
Greatest Vaults — Safes and Chests 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 








fair assertion that during the better 
part of 1933, not two dozen institutions 
could qualify as best names in the eyes 
of a really particular investment officer. 
There is no need to go into the details, 
which are known to any banker. The 
important point is that conditions have 
so improved that today a far larger 
number of institutions occupy places 
on this list of best names, and therefore 
their paper is acceptable to other banks 
the country over. Moreover, the 
number of their correspondent banks 
whose originations they will accept 
has measurably increased. All of this, 
of course, is one way of saying that the 
country’s banks can today produce a 
far larger volume of salable bankers 
acceptances, provided only that the 
business deals are made on which such 
paper is founded. 


RATES on foreign financing through 

bankers acceptances are invariably 
much lower than through ordinary 
commercial types of loan. As this is 
written, the cost of loans to the 
borrower is 24% per cent per annum, 
made up of a 54 per cent rate and the 
bank’s charge of 1% per cent for 
accepting, on ninety-day bankers ac- 
ceptances. The same bank, handling 
the same transaction through an open 
line of unsecured credit, through a note 
specifically made for this transaction, 
or through discounting the drafts, will 
charge the borrower anywhere from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent—of course 
there are plenty of commercial loans 
being made today at lower rates, but 
these are to companies of such standing 
that you may be sure they can finance 
all of their foreign business through 
acceptances, and likewise that they 
are quite familiar with this type of 
transaction. 

Previous to 1929, you and I and 
most other bankers gave lip service to 
the principle that the prosperity of the 
community greatly influences the pros- 
perity of the community’s banks. But 
we only half-comprehended the truth. 
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After the past three or four years, no 
doubt can remain in our minds. 

Even if there were no profit in 
foreign trade financing, it would pay 
us as bankers to go a little out of our 
way to stimulate profitable export and 
import business for our communities. 
By helping the bank’s customers to 
earn a profit on this business, we are 
increasing local employment, improv- 
ing purchasing power, helping to build 
up the balances of the borrower. But 
also there is a very real profit in it for 
the bank, direct and in form which 
can be credited to P&L at the end of 
the year. The acceptance method of 
financing foreign trade is predicated 
upon lending the bank’s credit, rather 
than the bank’s cash. There is there- 
fore, a direct profit in handling an 
acceptance loan at 14% per cent. To 
be sure, there is a greater profit under 
present conditions in handling the same 
loan at 6 per cent. But the point is 
that at 114 per cent acceptance charge, 
you are getting the immediate business, 
building for future business, helping 
your customer to go out and dig up a 
lot more business of the selfsame sort. 

Without a doubt, foreign trade a 
year from now will be so much larger 
than you and I today think it can be 
that we shall hold up our arms in 
astonishment. The groundwork of 
this foreign trade is being laid right 
now, in the form of orders or requests 
for prices which are coming to your 
local manufacturers. (I know this is 
true of manufacturers who deal with 
our bank; their foreign activity is 
speeding up as it has not moved for 
many years.) 

So right now is the time for American 
bankers to be thinking about foreign 
trade financing, and equipping them- 
selves to handle it when it comes. For 
if you and I do not arrange to handle 
this business (and earn this profit) for 
our institutions, we may be sure we 
shall find that other bankers, both 
American and foreign, are not such 
laggards as ourselves. 


Fair Codes for Service Charges 


(From page 9) 15 per cent. Next deduct 
the float —let’s assume it averages $50. 
This leaves an earning balance of $290. 
Giving the customer credit for this 
balance at 4% per cent equals in this 
case $1.08 gross income for the account 
for this month. In analyzing the 
account we now deduct the item 
charges and account maintenance, and 
arrive at the profit or loss to the bank. 

Monthly individual analysis of float 
is very simple, and there are lots of 
little ways to short-cut the expense of 
handling the routine, once the em- 
ployees get into the swing of it. To 
arrive at actual cost figures and to 
base service charge schedules upon 
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these costs is really even simpler than 
this sketchy explanation would indi- 
cate. An actual study of costs is 
essential to arriving at service charges 
which are really fair. 

It is obviously unfair to set up a 
scale of so-called averages which cover 
the aggregate cost by over-charging 
the good customer to make up for 
undercharging the losing customer. 
Sound cost accounting must be called 
upon to show what it actually costs 
the bank to handle its transactions. 
Once this simple preliminary work has 
been done, the bank is guaranteed 
service charges which are fair to the 
customer and which the bank’s officers 
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and employees can convincingly “‘sell”’ 
to the customer because they know the 
charges are fair and because the cus- 
tomer senses their sincerity and knowl- 
edge when discussing the subject. 

There are manifold pitfalls —gener- 
ally of loose thinking—into which it 
is easy to fall when working in this 
field of service charges. For instance, 
setting up flat charges. Failing to take 
float into consideration. Using mini- 
mum balances as the basis for charges, 
rather than average balances. We 
have encountered these repeatedly in 
our work along service charge lines in 
state and group associations. It is, 
however, encouraging that when these 
weaknesses are pointed out, the banker 
quickly sees them. Certainly they 
should be comprehensible to anyone 
of sufficient financial literacy to be 
able to read a financial statement! 

What seemed to many of us a basic 
weakness of the ‘approach to code 
charges last autumn was the general 
tendency to lay the whole activity in 
the lap of the N R A when announcing 
it to customers and to the newspapers. 
As a matter of fact, service charges 
should not be thought of, even deep 
inside the banker’s mind, as primarily 
something connected with the N R A. 
Primarily they are a requisite of sound 
banking, something to which the 
nation’s banks were coming, something 
toward which the movement has been 
more rapid each month for several 
years since the idea first started. 

The public in general, and bank cus- 
tomers in particular, are well aware 
that banking has disclosed a number 
of lamentable weaknesses under stress 
of altered economic conditions. We 
may not like to admit this, but we all 
know it is so, and that the public knows 
it is so. Everyone (there may be 
exceptions, but for our purpose they 
are unimportant) has read enough 
about banks’ losses on investments and 
loans so that he realizes that these 
losses occurred. The basic reason for 
service charges is, of course, that with- 
out them need for earnings led many 
banks to take chances on high-yield 
and marginal investments and loans 
which subsequently went sour --with 
results we all have seen. The customer 
who wants no future banking trouble 
will, when he understands this fact, 
cheerfully accede to any scale of 
service charges which has been built 
up on cost accounting. 

Experience has shown that those 
banks which have systematically and 
intelligently handled the job of selling 
fair service charges to the public have 
neither incurred ill-will nor lost any 
profitable business—even when they 
took the initiative and installed such 
plans without the co-operation of the 
banks in a competitive district. 

So it seems good judgment now, 
when the new codes are under con- 
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All Barriers Down. Your telephone removes all 
barriers. It levels mountains, spans rivers, carries 
your voice quickly across the great open spaces. It 
breaks down that most serious barrier of all, mis- 
understanding, because it makes possible a contact 
of your mind with your neighbor’s—even across a 
continent or an ocean. 





Bell Telephone System 
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sideration and apparently about to go 


into effect, to be thinking ahead and Bandits Have Not Quit! 


making plans for showing the public 


the eminently reasonable basis of such They will not give up as long as there 
schedules of charges. are banks which are satisfied with old 

One final word of caution, based on fashioned forms of protection and bankers 
the experience of the week between who will not adopt the Padua Foot Units 


for setting off alarm 
easily and unseen. 
Let us tell you about 
modernizing with 
Lift of foot sets off the alarm Padua. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
126 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


last Christmas and New Year: It 
might be well not to rush into print 
with details until and unless a code is 
accepted. After all, the regulations 
provide a month between acceptance 
and putting codes into effect —and a lot 
of good selling can be done in a month! 
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Cut cost 
of using 
forms 


$700 


per thousand 


@ In the final analysis the cost of using multiple 





forms includes more than price of paper and 
printing. To this must be added the needless 
cost of interleaving and carbons which 
is $7.00 per thousand sets of six part forms, based 
upon a $20.00-a-week stenographer. 


® You can save this $7.00 with an Egry Speed- 
Feed. The Speed-Feed interleaves and with- 
draws carbons automatically ... does mechani- 
cally in five seconds what requires 50 seconds by 
hand. Keeps all forms in perfect registration. 
Adaptable to any correspondence typewriter and 
to typewriter billing machines. Snaps on or off 
in an instant. Uses Egry continuous fold-pak 
forms. Eliminates the high expense of pre- 
inserted (one-time) carbons. All the time of the 
operator is productive, hence more typed forms 
per day. 

® Even more interesting is the fact that the sav- 
ing in using the first thousand sets of forms will 
practically pay for the Speed-Feed. Mail the 
coupon, ctiheut obligation, for convincing dem- 
onstration in your own office. 













THE EGRY 
REGISTER COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


Sales Offices in all 
principal cities 


Manufacturers of Egry 
S peed-Feed Systems. 
Typewriter and Billing 
Machine Attachments, 
and printed Business | 
Forms. 
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Limited terri- 
tory available 
for high type 
sales agents. 
Write for de- 
tails. 





THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: You bet we want to cut costs 
Tell us more about the Egry Speed-Feed. 
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Ferndale National Preferred 


(From page 20) must hurry right back! 
They’ve come! I saw ’em get off 
the six o’clock train . . . they'll be 
waiting at the bank at nine in the 
morning.” 

The blood ran out of Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s veins. “Huh,” he said weakly. 

“Don’t you hear me?’’’ 

“Yeah ...I know—I understand.” 

For a moment he clung to the tele- 
phone after he hung up. Where was 
he to get $25,000 in Government bonds 
now to show the examiners when they 
walked into the bank on the morrow? 
He couldn’t go back . . . not till he had 
those bonds again. 

“Antoine,” he said, tufning to the 
table, “I’m needed at home. When’s 
the first train?” 

“Not till morning . . . now.” 

“Huh, well, you’ll have to get me 
over to the Junction early. Someone 
will call up again tomorrow .. . I’m 
leaving a note.” 


T was not the train for Ferndale 

Mr. Clutchbill took the next day. At 
noon, still wearing his old black ulster 
and winter cap with ear-laps, he got 
off a train in a city whose name it is 
perhaps better to withhold in the light 
of what was to happen there. He still 
retained his little lemon-colored valise 


| but instead of containing a nightshirt 
| wrapped around $25,000 in bonds, it 


now held the more harmonious com- 
bination of two bottles of wine wrapped 
in a nightshirt, for he had when leav- 
ing his new cellar availed himself of 
two samples. 

He pushed his way to a taxi and 


| gave the name of a bank of unaided 
| strength. 


It was a Parthenon of 
marble columns where the Ferndale 


| National had run an account for sixty 


years, and if let alone would continue 
to do so for sixty more. 

“Is Vice-president VanOrman here?” 
inquired Mr. Clutchbill after padding 
his galoshes over the white marble 
floor to the first hole which housed a 


| face. 


“Right across the lobby back of 
you, sir.” 

As is customary in such places Mr. 
Clutchbill went to seven desks before 
he was warmly greeted by a short, 
florid-faced man back of a magnificent 
gold pince-nez from which a wide 
black braid dropped with ambassador- 
like dignity to a light waistcoat. 

“Why! Mr. Clutchbill!!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. VanOrman. “My old friend from 
Ferndale!” 

“Heh, can’t stop only a minute.” 

“What! Why, to my knowledge you 
haven’t called on us for forty-five years. 
Now... now! come right in. I want 
to show you our directors’ room. You 


know you always take me into the 
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Ferndale National’s. And do you 
remember that little oil painting I 
once bought of you. .. the little Corot? 
Ah! I still have it.” 

“Yeah, that’s one reason I dropped 
in on you.” 

‘““Heh?”’ said Mr. VanOrman, 
slightly losing color and animation. 

“Yeah, I’ve fetched you a little 
present of a couple more antiques. I 


got ’em in here.” Mr. Clutchbill 
lifted up his little lemon-colored 
valise. 


“Bless my soul! to think you should 
remember an old fellow like me,” said 
Mr. VanOrman as they entered a 
palatial directors’ room. 

“TI don’t know as you'll like ’em,”’ 
explained Director Clutchbill doubt- 
fully as he took out and unwound from 
his nightshirt an ancient ruby bottle 
of Chateau Haut Brion and another 
golden one of Chateau Yquem. 

Vice-president VanOrman’s eyes al- 
most popped out of his head. “Mr. 
Clutchbill, do you know what this is! !’’ 

“In a way,” nodded the old director. 

“Let me get our president —I want 
to get him .. . I want him to gaze on 
these gems of the past.” 

Mr. VanOrman was back in an 
instant with a larger edition of himself 
but wearing a broader black ribbon 
on his pince-nez. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, this is our president 
... Mr. VanHopper.” 

“IT am deeply honored,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill gracefully. 

President VanHopper’s china-blue 
eyes dropped to the two bottles on the 
polished table. His lids peeled back 
in amazement. 

“I’m selling my cellar,” explained 
Mr. Clutchbill carelessly. “I wanted 
a few of my friends to have a bottle or 
two before it was gone.” 

“Your cellar, Mr. Clutchbill!l’’ 
gargled with difficulty both Mr. Van- 
Orman and Mr. VanHopper. 

“Yes, I’m letting it all go for a song; 
summer house, furnishings, land, cellar 
with every natural rock bin filled with 
the world’s best. Maybe you'd like 
to see the old cellar book.” Mr. 
Clutchbill fished it out of a pocket and 
handed it limply to President Van- 
Hopper. 


Both Mr. VanOrman and Mr. Van- 

Hopper bent forward over the book. 
In three seconds both of them impa- 
tiently jammed their glasses down onto 
their noses till the shining lenses stood 
up with outraged attention. 

“Upon my soul!’ said President 
VanHopper. “Heavens!” said Vice- 
president VanOrman. 

“‘Would you mind,” asked Mr. Van- 
Hopper, “if I added up these lots?’’ 

“Not at all... not at all, Mr. 
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VanHopper. 
unusual lot.” 

“By George!’’ exclaimed President 
VanHopper some moments later, look- 
ing up from a list of figures, “‘I’d liked 
to have bid on this cellar.” 

“*Tain’t too late . . . it’s still intact,” 
dropped Mr. Clutchbill modestly. 

“‘What! . . . my word!” President 
VanHopper jammed down his pince- 
nez. “Well ...Hrrm! I don’t know 
about the other property . . . but —how 
about $30,000 for the whole works?” 

“Why ... huh—Mr. VanHopper, I 
had no idea of —eh, well, if you want 
it and could give me $25,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds and the other $5,000 on 
our account here... it’s—it’s yours — 
I’ll make the deed right over to you 
without looking further.” 

“Of course! of course! Mr. Van- 
Orman, you attend to it... please! ... 
at once—at...” 


I realize it’s quite an 


WITH a sudden jerk the telephone 
buzzed on the table. 

‘“‘Heh, never mind, Mr. VanOrman 
... [ll answer it —get the bonds and a 
blank for a warranty deed.” 

President VanHopper picked up the 
receiver. “Heh? Who? Why, yes, 
right here.”” He reached the telephone 
over to Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Me?” uttered Mr. Clutchbill, start- 
ing up. 

**Hello!”’ 

“That you, Mr. Clutchbill?’” came 
the thin, distant voice of Cashier John 
Atwood. 

“Yeah.” 

“Gosh, I’m almost in hysterics .. . I 
thought I never would find you. 
Why don’t you come home? The 
examiners ain’t goin’ to let us open in 
the morning unless those bonds are 
in the vault.” 

*“Aow!” Mr. Clutchbill dropped the 
receiver. He jumped to his feet and 
grabbed his cap. For a moment he 
looked motionlessly at Mr. VanHopper 
who in turn gave him eye for eye like a 
graven image, his pince-nez hanging 
like a giant gold spider from one ear. 

“It’s the examiners!” hissed Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“Oh! ah! ... 
can’t I help you?” 

“I’ve got to get to Ferndale! ... 
two hundred miles—got to get there 
before the vault closes at three.” 

President VanHopper yanked out 
his watch. “Quarter to one,” he 
breathed. Abruptly he snatched up 
the telephone. “Give me the air port,” 
he barked, and then to Mr. Clutchbill: 
“Any place for a plane to light in 
Ferndale?” 

“Yeah, Chadwick’s meadow .. . 
wind’s swept it clear of snow —half a 
ee 

“Get a plane warmed up!” suddenly 
howled President VanHopper, looking 
at the telephone with crossed eyes. 


I know—huh!... 


In fifteen minutes Director Clutch- 
bill had signed a deed, jammed $25,000 
in bonds and a credit acknowledgment 
of $5,000 in his little lemon-colored 
valise, and was on his way in a 
limousine to an air port. Two white- 
haired gentlemen with florid faces 
waved faithfully till he was lost to 
sight. 

A little later Mr. Clutchbill climbed 
into a thing that was shoving a blizzard 
back of it in a steady hum. Someone 
showed him a map. He stuck his 
finger on Ferndale. The blizzard 
turned into a hurricane. Mr. Clutch- 
bill bent back, his stomach wound its 
arms around his palate. After a long 
and frantic struggle he looked over. 
They were following a large and mighty 
river. A world-sized winter sailed 
under him. At length the great 
expanse of Lake Champlain came in 
view. He breathed easier. The little 
wheezing rattle left his throat. Half 
an hour later he screamed and pointed 
to a queer-looking notch in the moun- 
tain wall on the eastern horizon. The 
pilot nodded. The ship came around. 

At quarter to three Director Clutch- 
bill staggered into the Ferndale Na- 
tional. There was light in the direc- 
tors’ room. Cashier John Atwood was 
staring through the paying window. 
He patted his mouth rapidly and 
pointed to the directors’ room. 

Mr. Clutchbill shoved a package 
through the wicket. ‘“‘Sling it into the 
vault ... it’s the bonds.” 


OHN snatched them to his breast 
and went into the vault like a half- 
back. “The directors are all up in 
President Perkins’ office wondering 
what to do,”’ he explained in a whisper 
after he had returned to the window. 
Mr. Clutchbill turned and headed for 
the legal skimming station. 
“Clutchbill! !’’ shrieked a little man, 
leaping from a chair as _ Director 
Clutchbill entered the law office and 
looked around at the parked directors. 
“The $25,000 in bonds are right in 
the vault, gentlemen,’ announced the 
old director. ‘‘And here is a receipt 
for a credit at our correspondent for 


$5,000 . . . it'll keep that Royal... 
Royal...” 
“Reconstruction . . . Reconstruc- 


tion,” prompted President Perkins, 
hurriedly looking in a notebook. 

‘“‘Anyhow, whatever it is... it'll 
keep ’em off us for two years.” 

“Was $5,000 all you got for this 
awful risk?” inquired a death mask 
in a hollow voice. 

“No!” cooed Mr. Thornmoss, reach- 
ing blindly for a paper weight and 
rising slowly with a stealthy eye on 
the death mask. ‘“There’s an iron 
tomahawk which is being thrown in. .” 

‘““Gentlemen!”’ shouted President 
Perkins, scowling, as the mask popped 
out of sight in its collar. 
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ORE than 53,000 leading 
banks and business firms 
use LIBERTY Boxes to file and 
a the on ee. checks, 
posit sit other papers 
and records that must be kept for 
future reference. It will pay you 
also to use these boxes. Here’s 
the reason why: 


1 Sizes are made to fit all stand- 
* ard bank and office forms. 


2 Old records are kept in order, 
* positively safe from loss or 


3 Dust, dirt and mildew are 
* eliminated. 
4 Stored records are semi-sealed 
* —yet reference can be made — 
instantly. Write for free 
sample and full information. 


Clip this advertisement to your letter- 


Y head and mail. No obligation. Be sure to 
fZ— specify size of LIBERTY Box wanted. 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
536-538 S. Clark St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 








@ Nearly half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been 
reduced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW 
DEAL for everybody! The same ex- 
cellent service, the same luxurious 
appointments, at Pittsburgh's finest 
hotel. All rooms with bath. 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
Also the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 


$1.50. with bath $.; 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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Old and New Balance Proof 











THIRTY-ONE 






It handles each kind of work with the efficiency of a 
specialized machine. Will add two sets of figures at one 
time and provide a separate total of each set; or, add 
groups of figures, furnishing a total of each group and a 
grand total of group totals without relisting. Prints two 
records, both originals, in one operation. Its flexibility 
permits an exchange of work between proving and transit 
departments that reduces peak loads and saves the cost 
of extra machines. Write for the folder that illustrates 


fourteen of its features and operating advantages. 


Burroughs 


Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES e ADDING MACHINES 
STATISTICAL MACHINES e TYPEWRITER BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITER BILLING MACHINES e CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS e TYPEWRITERS e CORRECT-POSTURE CHAIRS 
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CANADIAN NOTES and COMMENT 








FEWER BRANCHES AND OFFICES 


Canada entered 1934 with 138 fewer 
branch banks than in the previous 
year, branch statistics indicate. The 
Dominion had ten banks with 3,640 
branches of chartered banks December 
31, 1933, compared with ten banks 
and 3,778 offices December 31, 1932. 
The Canadian chartered banks also 
discontinued nine offices in foreign 
countries during the year, the branches 
in Newfoundland and elsewhere appear- 
ing at 156 at the end of 1933 compared 
with 165 on December 31, 1932. 

The branches eliminated by the 
Canadian banks during the year were, 
in the main, experimental and un- 
profitable offices at small points which 
failed to provide the business expected. 
The accounts were transferred to the 
nearest branch or, in some cases, to 
another bank in the same town with 
little or no inconvenience to depositors 
or customers. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRANCHES 


An analysis of branch statistics for 
the year shows that the Maritime 
provinces continue as in previous years 
to maintain their stability and retain 
their banking offices. Only three 
branches were closed in this area 
in 1933, two in Nova Scotia and one 
in New Brunswick. Prince Edward 
Island’s representation of twenty-eight 
banking offices remained unchanged. 
The policy of weeding out unprofitable 
branches showed some slackening in 
the west during the year. Only six 
branches were discontinued in Mani- 
toba and ten in British Columbia. 
Saskatchewan’s offices were reduced 
by twenty and Alberta reported fifteen 
fewer branches. 

The total of fifty-one branches closed 
west of the Great Lakes in 1933 com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
previous year when 101 offices were 
discontinued in the same area. While 
the Province of Ontario with sixty 
branches less than the previous year 
shows the largest decline, this total on 
a percentage basis is lower than that 
reported by some of the other areas. 
The Province of Quebec with a decrease 
of twenty-four branches also shows a 
relatively small decline. The depres- 
sion appears to have had little effect 
on the Yukon territory where four 
branches continue to operate from year 
to year. 

Newfoundland, Canada’s sister Do- 
minion with twenty-five branches also 
maintains its position each year with 
little change. Following is the distri- 


by G. A. G. 








bution of branches of Canadian char- 
tered banks on December 31, 1933, and 
on the same date, 1932: 


Dec. Dec. 
1933 1932 Decrease 
I ee, ee ee 1,293 1,353 60 
ae ee nee 1,108 1,132 24 
Nova Scotia........... 136 138 2 
New Brunswick........ 99 100 1 
Prince Edward Island... 28 28 Unchanged 
Manitoba............. 196 202 6 
at. x ace? Sh aca 237 252 15 
Saskatchewan......... 340 360 20 
British Columbia... .. . 199 209 10 
ae + 4 Unchanged 
Total Canada.......... 3,640 3,778 138 
Newfoundland. .... 25 25 Unchanged 
Elsewhere......... 131 140 9 


THE PENNY BANK SYSTEM 


“Thrift” is included in the curriculum 
of Ontario educational institutions and 
approximately 180,000 children attend- 
ing schools are enrolled in this depart- 
ment. The thrift course is provided 
through the ““The Penny Bank System” 
which operates in 128 cities in Ontario 
with the co-operation of the teachers. 
Pupils are encouraged to make deposits 
through the schools and are thus not 
only learning the rudiments of banking 
but are also acquiring desirable habits 
and building a bank balance at the 
same time. The recent report of the 
Ontario Penny Bank Inspector showed 
that children from Toronto and adja- 
cent communities had $630,290 on 
deposit in the Penny Bank at the end 
of the year. 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


A new institution, “The Bank of 
Canada,” will soon be added to the list 
of thirty-six central banks of the world. 
Legislation providing for its establish- 
ment has been introduced in the 
Canadian House of Commons by the 
government. Finance Minister Rhodes 
in sponsoring the bill said that it was 
not to be inferred that establishment 
of a central bank now was due to any 
deterioration of the existing system. 
The changes that had rendered such 
an institution desirable were largely 
external. The constitution and powers 
of the new bank follow closely the 
recommendations made in the majority 
report of the Royal Commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Macmillan. 

Features of the legislation which will 





be considered in committee and subject 
to revision are as follows: 

Name of Bank: Bank of Canada. 
Head Office: Ottawa. 

Capitalization: $5,000,000. Shares 
to be offered to the public. Chartered 
banks, their nominees or employees 
debarred from owning shares. 

Officials: Governor, deputy gover- 
nor and seven directors to be chosen 
in the first place by the govern- 
ment. 

Note Issue: The Bank of Canada 
will have the sole right to issue paper 
money. The chartered banks will be 
required to redeem their notes over a 
period of years. Bank of Canada notes 
will be redeemable in gold bullion. The 
Bank of Canada will assume liability 
for outstanding Dominion notes and 
the government will transfer to the 
bank gold held for the redemption of 
notes. The Bank of Canada will act 
as a rediscount institution for the 
chartered banks. 

The Bank of Canada is prohibited 
from engaging or having direct interest 
in any trade or business whatsoever. 

The chartered banks will be required 
to maintain deposits with the Bank 
of Canada which shall always be equal 
to 5 per cent of their deposit liabilities 
within Canada. 

The Bank of Canada is required to 
establish a rest fund. 

The bank will act as a fiscal agent 
of the Dominion and may also by 
agreement act as banker or fiscal agent 
for the government of any province. 


THE COINAGE OF SILVER 


Silver exponents will be somewhat 
disappointed on the coinage report of 
the Royal Canadian Mint for 1933. 
The subsidiary coin minted during the 
past year amounted to the rather 
insignificant sum of $400,800, the total 
number of pieces struck at 15,770,827 
was more impressive. Coins minted 
in 1933 were as follows: Silver, 25-cent 
pieces, $97,000; 10-cent pieces, $58,000; 
nickel, 5-cent pieces, $125,000; bronze, 
l-cent pieces, $120,800. 


A GOLD FORECAST 


With United States and Canadian 
dollars at approximately the same 
level, the numerous exchange offices 
which flourished at Canadian border 
points have folded their tents and 
silently moved away or gone into 
old gold buying. Someone has said 
that when depression hits the old gold 
business the depression will be over. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-4-34 
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NOW A TOUCH OF THIS KEY 
RETURNS THE CARRIAGE 
you don’t have to BANG it back by hand 








The new Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter is operated entirely from the key- 
board. At a light touch of the Carriage Return Key, a built-in motor returns the 
carriage to the starting position or to an intermediate point, and automatically 
spaces to the next writing line. Shifting for capitals is also electric. Executives 
and typists quickly recognize that the result is easier, faster and neater typing. 


BURROUGHS 








ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriter Division . BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY . Detroit, Michigan 





USE GILBERT PAPERS FOR DURABILITY e FOR IMPRESSIVENESS 


Bilao a 


SINCE 1887 the name of Gilbert has been 
prominent in the industrial history of bond and 
ledger papers of rag quality. Through repeated 
cycles of prosperity and depression during this 
period there has never been the slightest devia- 
tion from the fine quality standards instituted 
during the early formative years of Gilbert 


Paper Company. 


One of the later mill brands made is Gilbert 
Safety, a patternless safety check paper. It is 
non-alterable, due to its chemical content which 
causes a dark brown stain if ink eradicator is 
used. The delicate pastel surface colors are easily 
removed if ink erasure is attempted. Its writing 
surface is ideal and its legibility - being plain 











no-pattern safety — affords a perfect background 
for handwriting or typing. Ask your printer, 
lithographer or engraver for samples of Gilbert 
Safety before placing your next order. 





Other Gilbert bonds and ledgers are: 
Dreadnaught Parchment - Lancaster Bond + Valiant Bond - Radi- 
ance Bond - Resource Bond - Avalanche Bond - Dispatch Bond 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger - Old Ironsides Ledger + Dauntless 

Ledger - Entry Ledger 
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FEWER BRANCHES AND OFFICES 


Canada entered 1934 with 138 fewer 
branch banks than in the previous 
year, branch statistics indicate. The 
Dominion had ten banks with 3,640 
branches of chartered banks December 
31, 1933, compared with ten banks 
and 3,778 offices December 31, 1932. 
The Canadian chartered banks also 
discontinued nine offices in foreign 
countries during the year, the branches 
in Newfoundland and elsewhere appear- 
ing at 156 at the end of 1933 compared 
with 165 on December 31, 1932. 

The branches eliminated by the 
Canadian banks during the year were, 
in the main, experimental and un- 
profitable offices at small points which 
failed to provide the business expected. 
The accounts were transferred to the 
nearest branch or, in some cases, to 
another bank in the same town with 
little or no inconvenience to depositors 
or customers. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRANCHES 


An analysis of branch statistics for 
the year shows that the Maritime 
provinces continue as in previous years 
to maintain their stability and retain 
their banking offices. Only three 
branches were closed in this area 
in 1933, two in Nova Scotia and one 
in New Brunswick. Prince Edward 
Island’s representation of twenty-eight 
banking offices remained unchanged. 
The policy of weeding out unprofitable 
branches showed some slackening in 
the west during the year. Only six 
branches were discontinued in Mani- 
toba and ten in British Columbia. 
Saskatchewan’s offices were reduced 
by twenty and Alberta reported fifteen 
fewer branches. 

The total of fifty-one branches closed 
west of the Great Lakes in 1933 com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
previous year when 101 offices were 
discontinued in the same area. While 
the Province of Ontario with sixty 
branches less than the previous year 
shows the largest decline, this total on 
a percentage basis is lower than that 
reported by some of the other areas. 
The Province of Quebec with a decrease 
of twenty-four branches also shows a 
relatively small decline. The depres- 
sion appears to have had little effect 
on the Yukon territory where four 
branches continue to operate from year 
to year. 

Newfoundland, Canada’s sister Do- 
minion with twenty-five branches also 
maintains its position each year with 
little change. Following is the distri- 
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bution of branches of Canadian char- 
tered banks on December 31, 1933, and 
on the same date, 1932: 


Dec. Dec. 

1933 1932 Decrease 
EN A se ee 1,293 1,353 60 
ee 1,108 1,132 24 
Nova Scotia........... 136 138 2 
New Brunswick........ 99 100 | 
Prince Edward Island... 28 28 Unchanged 
a ree 196 202 6 
| eee 237 252 15 
Saskatchewan......... 340 360 20 
British Columbia. . . 199 209 10 
ee 4 4 Unchanged 
‘Tetal Cameda.......... 3,640 3,778 138 

Newfoundland..... 25 25 Unchanged 
Elsewhere......... 131 140 9 


THE PENNY BANK SYSTEM 


“Thrift” is included in the curriculum 
of Ontario educational institutions and 
approximately 180,000 children attend- 
ing schools are enrolled in this depart- 
ment. The thrift course is provided 
through the ““The Penny Bank System” 
which operates in 128 cities in Ontario 
with the co-operation of the teachers. 
Pupils are encouraged to make deposits 
through the schools and are thus not 
only learning the rudiments of banking 
but are also acquiring desirable habits 
and building a bank balance at the 
same time. The recent report of the 
Ontario Penny Bank Inspector showed 
that children from Toronto and adja- 
cent communities had $630,290 on 
deposit in the Penny Bank at the end 
of the year. 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


A new institution, ““The Bank of 
Canada,” will soon be added to the list 
of thirty-six central banks of the world. 
Legislation providing for its establish- 
ment has been introduced in the 
Canadian House of Commons by the 
government. Finance Minister Rhodes 
in sponsoring the bill said that it was 
not to be inferred that establishment 
of a central bank now was due to any 
deterioration of the existing system. 
The changes that had rendered such 
an institution desirable were largely 
external. The constitution and powers 
of the new bank follow closely the 
recommendations made in the majority 
report of the Royal Commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Macmillan. 

Features of the legislation which will 





be considered in committee and subjeg 
to revision are as follows: 

Name of Bank: Bank of Canady. 
Head Office: Ottawa. 

Capitalization: $5,000,000. Sh» 
to be offered to the public. Chart 
banks, their nominees or empi 
debarred from owning shares. 

Officials: Governor, deputy go\, 
nor and seven directors to be chos 
in the-first place by the gover 
ment. 

Note Issue: The Bank of Canada 
will have the sole right to issue pape 
money. The chartered banks will 
required to redeem their notes over. 
period of years. Bank of Canada note: 
will be redeemable in gold bullion. Th 
Bank of Canada will assume liability 
for outstanding Dominion notes and 
the government will transfer to the 
bank gold held for the redemption o! 
notes. The Bank of Canada will act 
as a rediscount institution for the 
chartered banks. 

The Bank of Canada is prohibited 
from engaging or having direct interest 
in any trade or business whatsoever. 

The chartered banks will be required 
to maintain deposits with the Bank 
of Canada which shall always be equal 
to 5 per cent of their deposit liabilities 
within Canada. 

The Bank of Canada is required to 
establish a rest fund. 

The bank will act as a fiscal agent 
of the Dominion and may also by 
agreement act as banker or fiscal agen! 
for the government of any province. 


THE COINAGE OF SILVER 


Silver exponents will be somewhal 
disappointed on the coinage report 0! 
the Royal Canadian Mint for 1933. 
The subsidiary coin minted during the 
past year amounted to the rather 
insignificant sum of $400,800, the total 
number of pieces struck at 15,770,827 
was more impressive. Coins minted 
in 1933 were as follows: Silver, 25-cenl 
pieces, $97,000; 10-cent pieces, $58,000: 
nickel, 5-cent pieces, $125,000; bronze. 
1-cent pieces, $120,800. 


A GOLD FORECAST 


With United States and Canadian 
dollars at approximately the same 
level, the numerous exchange offices 
which flourished at Canadian border 
points have folded their tents and 
silently moved away or gone into 
old gold buying. Someone has said 
that when depression hits the old gold 
business the depression will be ovel. 
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AT DETROIT, MICH., 
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